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| THE PRESS OF THE SEVEN DIALS. 
| Tae region of the Seven Dials, to which we must 
| introduce our friends, is unique in the topography of 
| London. In a central area on what was once Cock 
and Pye Fields, in the parish of St Giles, seven 
narrow streets have their termini. A column formerly 
stood there, surmounted with sun-dials turning a face 
| towards each street, and hence the name of the place. 
| It was built in the reign of Charles I., and was for 
| some time a place of fashionable repute; but it fell 
into ill odour more than a century ago: the column 
with the dials was then removed; and when the Irish, 
| who had long held possession of a part of St Giles’s, 
extended their Rookery to its immediate neighbourhood, 
| Seven Dials lapsed into the possession of everybody 
| and anybody who chose to tolerate their proximity. 
| From the time of Gay, who describes it in his Trivia, 
| down to the present hour, it does not appear to have 
| much changed in character, though it has become 
immensely more populous with the increasing popula- 
tion of the capital, and its worst features have inten- 
sified in repulsiveness. At the present moment, order 
is maintained by an extra force of policemen, and the 
first symptoms of riot are summarily suppressed. The 
whole region of the seven streets, with the innumerable 
courts and channels of intercommunication, wears the 
aspect of a market crammed with merchandise not 
worth possessing. Monmouth Street, the rag-fair of 
the metropolis, stretches towards and overflows into 
it; and the odour of the filthy tatters, the mouldy 
leather and greasy disjecta, and the Cockney slang 
and explosive eloquence of the Jew-dealers, go to make 
up its smells and sounds. Every third shop is a 
marine-store or a depét for rags and grease—each and 


| all of them rivalling the rest in placarded announce- 


ments of what they will give for old lead, old brass, 
old copper, old pewter, old iron, old glass, or old bones. 
Here a profusion of cracked, smashed, and rickety 
furniture bursts out upon the pathway, and shuts out 
half the light from the next door, where two women 
are grinding away at a crippled mangle, and brawling 


| and squabbling the while, heedless of the roar of a 


squalling urchin writhing on the floor with a broken 
head. Here a group of undeniable London thieves, 
lounging at the entrance of a court, are seen romping 
jazily with their dusty inamoratas, or more seriously 
employed in gambling for coppers at pitch-and-toss. 
| Here the brazen-fronted gin-shop grins at its fellow 
| over the way; and the votaries of both are swarming 
at the bar, where, as you peep in, the operations 
appear to be all conducted in dumb show, so deafening 
| are the clack and the din. Here the trash-shop, with 


its myriad of ballads, long songs, song-books, and 
pictured tragedies, attracts a group of idlers, three- 
fourths of them of the light-fingered juvenile gentry 
whose professional avocations commence with the 
gloaming. And here is the half-penny shaving-shop, 
that luxuriates, besides, in penny-cigars, modicums of 
pigtail, and screws of tobacco. 

In this delectable locality, all unfavourable as it is 
to the Muses, are the head-quarters not only of the 
Seven Dials Press, whose productions surpass in number 
and popularity those of any other press in the kingdom, 
but, for the most part, also of the aspiring geniuses 
who furnish it with novelties at the demand of the 
moment, and distil their brains for the delectation of 
the mob. The Press, we are bound to say, is in good 
keeping with its surroundings the rag-shops, the 
fencing-kens, the crippled mangles, and the gin-shops 
—seeing that its literature is decidedly tattered, that 
three-fourths of its productions are stolen property, 
that both its verse and prose are crippled and mangled 
beyond cure, and that its philosophy is principally of 
the tipsy and staggering sort. 

Foremost on the list of its productions stand the 
songs and ballads. Of these, the Seven Dials printer, 
who is his own publisher, professes to have, and 
perhaps really has, above five thousand different 
samples constantly on hand. On turning over a 
massive bundle, we find them to embrace lyrical 
selections from the works of Shakspeare, Herrick, 
Suckling, Rochester, Burns, Byron, Moore, Dibdin, 
Russell, Eliza Cook, and a number of other names 
well known in literature. Such selections, however, 
form but an exceedingly small proportion of the 
general stock, and have but a limited sale. They are 
mostly above the comprehension or the sympathies 
of the class which buys half-penny ballads; and even 
when they are not open to this objection, they are too 
tame and general for the relish of the multitude. The 
people must have piquancy and novelty; and it would 
seem to signify very little what is the subject of a 
song, provided it have these elements in its com- 
position, and be sung or singable to a popular tune. 
In general, it is no recommendation to the unlettered 
singer that the grammar of his strain is good and the 
versification correct—these are excellences which he 
is not always qualified to appreciate: what he can 
appreciate are strong language and dramatic incident, 
the more striking and startling the better. The 
popular ballad, Seven Dials born, treats of all popular 
subjects—it is political, warlike, amatory—its incidents 
are now horrible murders and assassinations, now the 
funniest practical jokes, now ghostly apparitions, and 
now a stand-up fight: it plunges into questions of 
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morals and religion, of teetotalism, of sabbatarianism, 
of patriotism and legislation, and is diffuse and humanely 
indignant on the matter of wife-beating. Songs of this 
class, of which every week produces its quota of novel- 
ties, are written by men in the pay of the publishers, and 
not unfrequently by the publishers themselves. Very 
often the author of a new ballad is the man who first 
chants it about the streets; but oftener still he is a 
man whose chanting and pattering days are over, who 
has lost his voice and worn out his legs in the trade, 
and is reduced to his last shifts for a living. The 
established honorarium for a new song is a shilling, 
though eighteen-pence is sometimes given for some- 
thing ‘particular spicy.’ This miserable payment is 
defended by the publisher on the ground that, whatever 
he pays for a song, he cannot make it his own. ‘If 
I print a new song,’ says he, ‘on Wednesday, my 
neighbour is selling it on Thursday. How can I afford 
to pay for property which is at another man’s use as 
much as it is at mine?’ 

The new song, when first published, appears on a 
quarter-sheet of crown-paper, and always in company 
with another older ditty, which is given into the 
bargain. In this shape it is sold by the street-chanters, 
who find out its value by an experiment of a few 
days on the London public. Hundreds of them in 
the course of a season are all but still-born, notwith- 
standing the noise they make in coming into the world, 
and fall into oblivion either from their own demerit, or 
from the rise of new subjects of greater interest. If a 
song stands the public ordeal, and finds favour with 
purchasers, it is immediately pirated; and the next 
shape in which it figures is as an item in those stream- 
ing fathoms of verse technically known as ‘ long songs,’ 
in which as many as a hundred favourite ditties are 
sold for a penny, by the patterer posted on the kerb, 
who never troubles himself to sing them, but spends his 
breath the livelong day in recapitulating their titles. 
From such long strips the most successful songs are 
transferred, finally, to the song-books published in the 
Dials as serials, under no end of titles, and adorned 
with a supposititious portrait of some popular singer, 
or perhaps of the Queen or Prince Albert. Regard- 
ing these serials, we may remark that. they have one 
curious characteristic, and that is, that the song most in 
vogue is inserted in every number. 

The song-trade is always most flourishing in periods 
of public excitement, and there is nothing more con- 
ducive to its prosperity than a stirring and popular 
war. The palmy era for the muse of the Seven Dials 
was the time when Nelson was triumphant at sea 
—the years that followed, when the Duke overran the 
Peninsula—and especially the year of the crowning 
conquest at Waterloo. After the peace, song-chant- 
ing declined, and thousands of wandering-minstrels 
had to seek another occupation. True, the people 
had their songs and ballads; but three-fourths of the 
demand vanished with the war; and the songs upon 
home-subjects went but tamely off after the excite- 
ment of battle and heroic deeds. With the loss of 
public countenance, the chanter lost his confidence, 
and the rugged spirit and wit of the song-writer 
declined. Both were fast falling into contempt—the 
vagabond minstrel sank into a half-starved tatterde- 
malion, and became at once an object of commiseration 
and of comical travestie on the stage and those sup- 
plementary institutions of low comedy, the shades, the 
coal-holes and cider-cellars of the metropolis. This 
saved him from extinction, or from a fate as bad. It 
would not do to sing upon the stage or the platform 
of the cider-cellar the rubbish concocted by the Dials 
publisher, or the superannuated chanter he held in 
pay. So the dramatic authors of the day had to apply 
themselves to the task; and if popularity be a proof of 
success, they certainly succeeded to an extraordinary 


unsophisticated outspeaking of the Diallians; but they 
informed their productions with such a vein of wit and 
humour and ridiculous comicality, as set all the world 
laughing and applauding. What is not so much to 
their credit is the fact, that they also blended the most 
ghastly terrors with flippant jocularity, and knew how 
to arrest the hilarious laugh with the shuddering chill of 
horror. These imitations of the Diallian songs are now 
very numerous, and of themselves form one of the oddest 
curiosities of literature. We have said that they rescued 
the chanter from comparative extinction ; and they did 
so because the Seven Dials press, true to its principles, 
stole them all as fast as they came out, printed them in 
countless numbers on its crown-quarter sheets, sowed 
them broadcast in its long streamers, and stitched them 
up in its serials. The chanter finds them infinitely 
more popular than the works of his own poets, and 
the mob is never weary of laughing at them. We need 
only mention Willikins and his Dinah, Billy Barlow, 
The Rat-catcher’s Daughter, and that dramatic, pathetic, 
and mysterious ballad which is so great a favourite on 


chooral li la.’ 
Besides the chanters, who sing the songs through 


titles on the kerb-stone—and the countless small 
shopkeepers, who in trash-shops, toyshops, sweet-stuff 
shops, tobacco-shops, and general shops, keep them 
as part of their stock, for the supply of the street- 
boys and the servant-girls—there is another important 
functionary engaged in their distribution, and who 
is well known to the inhabitants of large towns: this 
is the Pinner-up, who takes his stand against a dead- 


it liberally with twine, pins up one or two thousand 


when this was a thriving trade; and we are old enough 
to remember the day when a good half-mile of wall 
fluttered with the minstrelsy of war and love, under 
the guardianship of a scattered file of pinners-up, 
along the south side of Oxford Street alone. Twenty 
years ago, the dead-walls gave place to shop-fronts, and 
the pinners-up departed to their long homes. As they 
died out, no one succeeded to their honours and emolu- 
ments; and in place of the four or five score of them 
who flourished in London at the commencement of 
this century, it is probable that the most rigid search 
would hardly reveal a dozen in the present day. In 
the provincial towns, the diminution is not so marked ; 
and there, from causes not difficult to explain, the 
pinner-up has been better able to hold his ground. 


a superannuated artisan or discarded servant; and as 
he is necessarily exposed to all weathers, his costume 
usually consists of everything he can contrive to hang 
about him. 

If the first care of the Seven Dials publisher is to 
cater for the chanter, the second is certainly to sub- 
serve the interests of the patterer. This genius, who 
has not at all a musical voice, yet boasts inexhaustible 
lungs, and can bawl in a crowd or patter at an area- 
gate with perfect ease from one week’s end to another. 
If he sings, it is with a companion in a humdrum 
way; and the cream of his song is found in the 
spoken dialogue with which the two interlard the 
stanzas. For these the Seven Dials press deals forth 
numerous romances of real life, cut from the columns 
of the newspaper, and appropriately garnished with 
gratuitous details calculated to make a sensation. 
Then it prints myriads of riddles and charades, 
contrived as vehicles of satire against statesmen and 


extent. They imitated the diction, the coarseness, the 


the government, which the patterer propounds with 


board the fleet, Molly the Betrayed, or the Fog-bound | 
Vessel, the incidents of which are a murder, an appal- | 
ling apparition, and a spell-bound ship, sung to the | 
chorus of ‘ Doddle, doddle, doddle, chip, chum, chow, | 


the streets of every city, town, village, and hamlet in | 
the kingdom—the long-song seller, who shouts their | 


wall or a long range of iron-railing, and, first festooning | 


ballads for public perusal and selection. Time was | 


This functionary, wherever he is found, is generally | 
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a stolid face to the gaping crowd, and sets them in 
a roar by the comical solution after they have given 
it up. But it is under the scaffold and the gibbet 
the patterer reaps his largest gains. Time out of 
mind, the sale of last-dying speeches and ‘sorrowful 
lamentations’ has followed upon the capital punishment 
of the British criminal; and so strong is the morbid 
craving of the multitude for details connected with the 
gallows, that the sale of these gloomy sheets far exceeds 
that of any other production of the press throughout 
the world. If the legislature should put an end 
to capital punishment, they will at the same time 
destroy a species of traffic which yields an occasional 
harvest to thousands of vagabonds scattered through 
every part of the kingdom from John o’ Groats to the 
Land’s End. The annals of literature can boast no 
publication whose circulation equals that of the gallows- 
sheet. There never is a murder avenged by the law 
that does not call for its hundreds of thousands of 
impressions from the Seven Dials press. When the 
murder is a ‘ good ’un’—that is, when it is marked by 
extra barbarity in the perpetration, or extra insensi- 
bility in the perpetrator—the impression approaches a 
| million, or even exceeds that. The gallows-sheet of 
| the wretched Rush, containing his ‘sorrowful lamen- 
| tation,’ actually approximated to two millions and a 
| half in number. Enough were sold to supply nearly 
fo in ten of the entire population of the realm with a 

copy—a circumstance not very flattering to our ideas 
| of the schoolmaster’s progress. 

The matter of these sheets is generally collected from 
the newspapers, the only addition being the ‘sorrowful 
lamentation’—a copy of verses made to order for a 
shilling. Jemmy Catnach, for a long time the great 
Maecenas and Elzevir of the Dials, when his bards 
happened to be tipsy, which was too often the case, 
was driven to write them himself. When hanging was 
| a weekly ceremony, and the victims much more nume- 
| rous than they have been latterly, the same copy of 
verses was made to do duty for a dozen different 
criminals—there was, in fact, no help for it, because 
the execution followed so quickly on the sentence. 
| But when the law was passed which allowed a longer 

day, there was no excuse for second-hand verses, and 
| each unfortunate had a ditty to himself. As execu- 
tions have become less frequent, the impressions of the 
| gallows-sheet have increased in number—which would 

seem to shew that the demand for this exceptional 
| article is subject to the usual law. 

But the always a fruit-bearing tree, 
and a ‘good murder’ does not happen every day. 
Nevertheless, the patterer must live; and, lest the 
increase of public virtue should condemn him to 
starvation, the Seven Dials press steps forward to 
his aid, and considerately supplies him with—‘ cocks.’ 
Perhaps the reader does not know what a ‘cock’ is. 
A cock, then, is a pleasing fiction—a romance of a 
startling and exciting character—a tale of scandal 
concerning some celebrated personage or aristocratic 
family—an olio of sorrowful loves, heart-rending 
horrors, and desperate revenges—anything, in short, 
that is violently interesting and touching, and has 
not an atom of foundation in fact. In the vulgar 
tongue, it is simply a lie; but the Diallians are polite, 
and disguise the exceptionable term under the cogno- 
men of ihe bird of dawn. With a good cock-crow, the 
patterer can do tolerably well; and with an assort- 
ment of them, to suit the several districts on his beat, 
he can do still better. Are you startled from your 
meditations, while making your toilet some morning, 
by a stentorian voice roaring along the terrace the 
‘halarming news, just arrived by he-lectric telegraph, 
of the hassassination of the Hemperor Napoleon by 
a hinfernal machine—of the happrehension of the 
hassassin vith his heyes blowed out of his ed—of the 
‘vememencons of the city of Pairis;’ and fifty other 


things besides? Don’t be agitated: it is only Scuffier. 
By the time you have done dressing, he will have 
mulcted your Betty and half the servant-maids of 
the terrace of a half-penny apiece—will have realised 
enough by the ‘cock-a-doodle-doo’ to buy him a 
substantial breakfast, which he will enjoy at his 
leisure, and afterwards sally forth to crow another 
cock for dinner. In the evening, just.after sun- 
down, when the stars begin to blink through the fog, 
his tremendous voice will be heard-reverberating 
along the quiet streets of the West End, with a ‘full, 
true, and circumstantial account of the elepement of 
John Simkins, the ansome footman of Belgravyer, 
vith the markis’s youngest daughter, and the narrer 
escape of the appy pair from the markis’s eldest son, 
Colonel G——, vot started arter ‘em vith sword 
and pistols—and shewin’ how the colonel. vas done 
at the Rugby station by the false intelligence pre- 
pared for him by the ansome John, and started on 
to Scotland by express; while the appy couple per- 
seeded to Liverpool, and then sailed for Ameriker, vere 
they finally landed on the shores of love and liberty— 
the young ’ooman havin’ a splendid fortin in her 
own right.’ This is found to be a capital crow for 
the servants-hall and kitchen, and needs but a little 
vigour on the part of Scuffler to secure him a supper 
and a bed at any time. The crows for the working- 
classes must be of a little stronger flavour, and, to 
tell well, should be illustrated by a huge picture in 
flaming colours, and mounted on a pole, in which blood, 
fire, or phantom is the conspicuous feature. Now it is 
an earthquake, now a conflagration, now a horrible 
thunder-storm and shipwreck. In London, this species 
of illustrated cock is everlastingly on the alert—and 
crows, and crows, and crows, early and late, and all day 
long, in quarters judiciously selected—except when the 
falling rain declares war against the painted cartoon. 
The cock, like the ballad and the sorrowful lamen- 
tation, sells for a half-penny, but, in spite of all its 
crowing, not so readily; partly because it is objection- 
able to the police, who will not allow it to remain 
long on its perch, and partly for want of faith on the 
side of the mob, whom, in these days of cheap news- 
papers, it is not so easy to delude in the article of 
news. 

We come now to notice the more solid staple of the 
Seven Dials press—what may be termed its classics, 
the production of which yields it steady employment 
during those reactionary periods and pauses of quiet 
which intervene between the recurring seasons of 
excitement. These classics comprise a numerous list 
of works which the generality of the reading public 
have long lost sight of; because among persons of 
intelligence they have been long supplanted by others 
which either are, or are supposed to be, infinitely 
better. We confess to a lurking partiality for some of 
them which the memories of childhood have rendered 
dear; while at the same time the great mass might 
be advantageously surrendered to oblivion. Among 
them will be found all those wonderful little books 
which formed almost the exclusive library of childhood 
in the days when we were children—Jack Spratt, 
Cock Robin, Mother Goose, Simple Simon, Goody 
Two-shoes, Mother Hubbard, et foc genus omne-- 
together with Books of Fate, Universal Dreamers, 
Universal Fortune-tellers, Jack Sheppard, Dick Turpin, 
Moll Flanders, and others of that type. They are all 
published at the lowest price—in large quarto for a 
penny, a smaller edition for a half-penny, and still 
smaller editions for a farthing; and they about equal 
in bulk the song-books at the same cost. To these 
must be added a selection of the old-fashioned school- 
books whose copyrights have run out, as the works of 
Vyse, Mavor, Walker, Carpenter; an immense issue 
of Christmas pieces flamingly es of Twelfth- 
night of Christmas carols, and Scripture 
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| sheets or coloured pictures of sacred subjects; and 


last, not least, of valentines by the ton annually, 
varying in price from a half-penny to five shillings 
each. If to these we add almanacs, marine-store and 
rag-shop placards, which are always on sale, window- 
bills, poetry-cards, panoramic cuts and theatrical 


| characters, we shall not be far from compieticg the 


catalogue of works issuing from the Diallian press. 
We must be allowed here one word on the subject of 
Seven Dials art. Songs, ballads, books, lamentations, 


| cock-crowe—all are illustrated ; and of a large propor- 


tion of the productions named above, the illustrations 
form the chief part, while some of them are entirely 
pictorial. Sir Joshua Reynolds once said that he was 
indebted for the chiaro-scuro of his well-known picture 
of Lord Ligonier to a wood-cut at the head of a ballad 
which he found on a dead-wall, and bought for a half- 
penny. It may have been that the engraving in 
question strayed into the Seven Dials after it had been 
worn out in the regular service: at any rate, the 
engravings on the sheet-ballads of the present day are 
a full century behind the march of improvement in 
that direction, and, in addition to being worn and 
ground to death by myriads of impressions, have 
generally the merit of being quite independent of the 
subject they are supposed to illustrate. Where they 
are new, they are plainly the attempts of tyros in the 
art, and are probably purchased at the prime cost 
of the wood on which they are engraved. ‘There are a 
few exceptions, however. Now and then we meet with 
a spirited scene by Seymour, rivalling Cruikshank in 
his wildest humour; and there lies before us at this 
moment a portrait of the Rat-catcher’s donkey, appa- 
rently dashed off with pen and ink in a furious hurry, 
and containing lines of which the most accomplished 
artist might be proud. The larger cuts which adorn 
the dying speeches and lamentations, the calamities 
and the crows, may be described in one word—they 
are all simply abominable. Those which figure as 
frontispieces to books and on the Christmas pieces are 
not much better; but when covered with flashy water- 
colours, they are gorgeous to the uneducated eye, and, 
being retailed at a low price, sell by thousands. Then 
there are the cheap valentines, which are monstrous 
caricatures, only comical when they are not disgusting, 
and which, fierce in red, blue, and green, are to be met 
with at the proper season in all the slums and trash- 
shops of the kingdom. The staff of artists must be 
pretty numerous, and the consumption of water-colours 
must be enormous in the Dials, taking all these pro- 
ductions into account, and reckoning also the huge 
cartoons exhibited by the cock-crower, and calamities, 
such as explosions, wrecks, earthquakes, floods, con- 
flagrations, &c., without number, which are executed 
for shipwrecked and mutilated sailors, for car-borne 
cripples, for blasted miners and machine-crushed 
factory-workers—all of which are painted in the 
Seven Dials or its immediate purlieus. 

We have but small space left for some few parti- 
culars and details of the literary trade of the Dials. 
From what has been shewn above, it would appear 
inexplicable, on the face of it, that in these days, 
when good and serviceable literature is so cheap and 
abundant, there should be found a paying market for 
what not only is unquestionable rubbish, but looks 
what it is, and scorns to assume the appearance of 
anything better. In point of real value, there is no 
comparison to be instituted between the pennyworth 
that issues from the Seven Dials and that sent forth 
at the same price by respectable publishers. ‘I'he paper 
used by the Seven Dials press averages some four or 
five pounds’ weight to the ream, instead of sixteen or 
seventeen pounds, which it should weigh to be of any 


permanent service, and in quality is so vile that no 
decent shopkeeper would condescend to use it to wrap 


—rarely legible for three lines together, and teeming 
with blunders and omissions where it is legible; and 
the matter is such as we have described above. What, 
then, is the secret of the large and continuous sale, 
and how does this refuse compete, and compete 
successfully, with matter infinitely better — double, 
treble, fivefold in quantity, and printed on good 
paper, with perfect correctness, and in an elegant 
form? ‘Oh,’ says the philosopher, ‘ the reason is plain 
enough—it is the corrupt taste of the masses, who 
will feed on garbage, and prefer it to wholesome meatal 
food.’ With all deference to the philosopher, and 
allowing his dogmas their due weight, we are of 
opinion that this oracular utterance leads but a little 
way towards the solution of the question. As practical 
inquirers, we look at facts, and we find this single one 
to be worth more than a bushel of theories: The distri- 
buting-agent of the Seven Dials literature pockets as profit 
Sour-fifths of his receipts. ‘The chanter, the patterer, the 
pinner-up, the cock-crower, the small shopkeeper— 
all buy their sheet-ballads, lamentations, crows, &c., 
at 2d. to 2}d. the long dozen. The trade thus yields 
the agent from 200 to 300 per cent. on his outlay; 
and this enormous profit he often doubles by charging 
a penny instead of a half-penny for his gallows-sheet, 
when this, as in the case of a ‘ good murder,’ is in 
great request. Moreover, in the case of the ballads, a 
provision is made for this doubling process—two being 
printed on the quarter-sheet, which is oftener than not 
split up by the chanter at country wakes and fairs. 
Now, it is a truth pretty well established by experience, 
that rubbish and quackery of all kinds may be forced 
upon the public by persistent vehemence and vocifera- 
tion. Were the literature we speak of subjected to 
the usual distributive agency, it would be all but 
still-born—would be rejected by booksellers, or, where 
received, would rot upon their shelves, and would 
speedily, from ceasing to be remunerative, become 
extinct. But, trumpeted as it is by hundreds of bawl- 
ing vagabonds and audacious wags in the ears of the | 
ignorant populace, it creates its own market wherever | 
it goes; and the Seven Dials press flourishes, thanks | 
to its paternal care of its agents. Perhaps we ought 
in candour to add, that this judicious exercise of | 
liberality is not confined to the Dials, and that it has 
been the foundation of greater fortunes than have ever 
been made within the precincts of that classical spot. 
We might refer to a well-known Family Bible, which 
was pushed by voluble touters into the cottage of the 
poor man and the simpleton, in sixpenny numbers, to 
the number of 40,000 copies—which cost the subscriber 
L.6, 6s. by the time it was completed, of which sum 
the proprietor received 40s,, leaving more than double 
that amount to the distributers! And we might 
point to fifty works besides, circulated by the same 
machinery at the present moment, which cost the 
purchasers from two to three times their value in the 
market. 

Another peculiarity in the Dials trade, and which 
must be a chief cause of its success, is, that all its 
transactions are for ready cash. Credit, and the fact 
is suggestive, is a word unknown in the Dials. From 
the ragged chanter to the bookselling country-agent, 
all must down with the cash before they receive the 
goods. Thus the Dials publisher has no bad debts; 
and, looking to the complexion of his wares, must make 
a brilliant profit in spite of the abnormal allowance to 
agents. 

Of the amount of the Seven Dials trade in literature, 
but little is positively known, and statistics on this 
subject are hard to be got at. It has been estimated 
that about L.12,000 is thrown away annually by the 
people upon the sheets, half-sheets, and quarter-sheets 
emanating from this district; but what proportion this 
bears to the produce of its myriads of cheap books, 
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response. 
confréres are from 7s. to 9s. a week, in ordinary seasons; 
but in seasons distinguished by the exploits of a Rush 
or a Manning, they will run up to five, or even ten 


The average gains of the chanter and his 


times that amount while the excitement lasts. The 
pinner-up takes about L.60 a year, disbursing for his 
stock perhaps L.18. The shopkeeper is content with far 
less profit, as in places remote from the Dials he acts as 
middleman between the chanter and the publisher. 

The known prosperity of the Dials press naturally 
provoked rivalry in other quarters; and Holywell 
Street, the Borough, Clerkenwell, even ‘the Row’ itself, 
have started in the race, with a similar species of litera- 
ture at the same price. But the means they adopted 
to insure success have only insured their defeat—they 
printed too well—on paper too good, and could not in 
consequence leave so liberal a margin to the agent. So 
the chanter, who must look to his profits, leaves them 
in the lurch, and turns his face to the Dials when he 
is out of stock. 

From the above sketch, it will be gathered that, 
with all our success in the diffusion of cheap literature, 
the Seven Dials press has never yet felt to any extent 
the effects of rivalry in its own peculiar field. Nor is 
it easy to see how, by anybody incommoded by a 
conscience, effectual rivalry can be established. One 
only consolation seems derivable from an investiga- 
tion of the subject—and it is, that some advance is 
perceivable in the morality of the Dials productions— 
though the improvement is only negative. They are 
neither so rancorously seditious, nor so grossly indecent 
as we can recollect them to have been in times past. 


THE NEW EDEN OF THE FAR WEST. 


Tere is, sad to say, talk of a war with America, 
and some look forward to the possible result of such 
a conflict—namely, a separation of the southern from 
the northern States, through the operation of the slavery 
question. At such a time, it becomes important to 
mark the various symptoms of the moral war which 


the Rocky Mountains, and from Texas and the Indian 
Territory northward to Nebraska, another new Terri- 
tory of nearly the same character as Kansas. In the 
eastern, or Missouri division, there are from 40,000 
to 50,000 square miles, ‘one vast undulating platean, 
exceedingly fertile, and ready for the plough’... ‘ Add 
to this her central pasture-grounds and her New 
England regions on the west, making in all more than 
120,000 square miles, and it will be seen that, with 
her coal and mineral resources in general, she has the 
elements of an empire state.’ 

On preparing to leave Missouri, our travellers came 
to what is a new object even in the American world, 
namely, a ‘Squatter City.’ It is called Leavenworth, 
and, in spite of government and treaties, is set down 
on the lands of the Delawares. ‘A squatter city has 
little resemblance to any other city; it belongs to a 
distinct genus of cities. This is a large and important 
one, the capital, as many hope, of Kafisas, and is 
therefore worthy of description. There was one steam- 
engine, “naked as when it was born,” but at work, 
sawing out its clothes. There were four tents, all on 
one street, a barrel of water or whisky under a tree, 
and a pot on a pole over a fire. Under a tree, a type- 
sticker had his case before him, and was at work on 
the first number of the new paper, and within a frame, 
without a board on side or roof, was the editor’s desk 
and sanctum. When we returned from the Territory to 
Weston, we saw the “notice” stating that the editor 
had removed his office from under the elm-tree to the 
corner of “ Broadway and the levee.” This Broadway 
was at that time much broader than the streets of old 
Babylon ; for, with the exception of the “fort,” there 
was probably not a house on either side for thirty 
miles.’ 

On entering Kansas, they beheld such a picture, 
‘varying every moment, and beautiful in every change, 
as we had no previous conception of, and drew from 
us continued expressions of a delight that would not 
be suppressed. One can form no correct idea of the 
prairies of Kansas by a previous knowledge of those 


already exists between the North and the South on 
that subject. The last grand demonstration, as is well 
known, arose from the settling of the new Territory 
of Kansas—a region of which most of our readers, we 
presume, are as ignorant as were the Americans them- 
selves little more than a year ago. It was the desire 
of the South to take possession of this fine country, 
and convert it into a new pen for their slaves; while 
the North marched its thousands into the blooming 
waste to plant in it the standard of an equivocal liberty. 
Both parties were the more eager, that the act which 
organised Kansas as a Territory provided that when 
received into the Union, it should be a free or slave 
State according to its prevailing wishes at the time. 
It will be understood that this option was at variance 
with the Jaw of Congress, called the ‘ Missouri Com- 
promise,’ by which it was ordained that slavery should 
never be extended to the north of 36° 30’, and west of 
the state of Missouri. Should Kansas adopt slavery, 
the Missouri Compromise will consequently be violated 
—a contingency which the advocates of freedom now 
contend against as illegal and improper. To many, it 
will not be uninteresting to have a glimpse of this new 
field of a war of opinions, and thus be able to form 
some idea of the vast and still unexplored territorial 
resources of the American Confederation. We will 
take for our guide A Journey through Kansas, giving 
the results of a tour made in the autunin of 1854 
by Messrs Boynton and Mason, a committee from the 
Kansas League of Cincinnati.* 

A sufficiently clear idea will be formed of the position 
of Kansas, if we say that it extends from Missouri 
westward to New Mexico and Utah on the ridges of 


* Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys, & Co, 


1855. 


of Indiana and Illinois; and residents in Iowa adé the 
| same remark of theirs. How, without the majesty of 
| mountains or lakes, or broad rivers, and with so few 
colours as here are seen, such an effect can be produced, 
is worthy the study of artists. ... . The view, from 
the bluffs above Fort Riley, at the confluence of the 
Republican and Smoky Hill forks, is one of the most 
beautiful valley-scenes on which the eye ever rested ; 
it reminded me of some of the celebrated views on the 
Connecticut, by none of which do I think it surpassed. 
Not a human.dwelling, except an Indian wigwam, has 
been erected there, and yet it wore the aspect of a 
highly cultivated country. The green meadows and 
pasture-lands stretched away to the limit of vision— 
the scattered tufts or copses of timber resembled 
orchards or artificial groves, while the bluffs on either 
hand rose with outlines which, though bold, were so 
flowing and graceful, that it was a pleasure to the eye 
to rest on them. .... The high prairie forms the 
general surface of the country, and constitutes one vast 
undulating table-land, whose main slope is towards the 
east and south-east, while in its smaller divisions it 
presents every variety of exposure, yet every outline 
is a flowing one, rounded to the line of beauty. Conieal 
mounds sometimes rise a hundred feet above the 
general level, with a formation as regular as if shaped 
by art. Some of these are visible at a distance of fifty 
miles or more, and are bold and impressive features 
of the landscape. Again, far in the distance, the river 
bluffs appear like the walls of gigantic fortifications, 
with parapets and even towers, as if the vast amphi- 
theatre embraced in their long lines were guarded by 
watching armies. In some places, the prairie sinks 
gently towards the river, with an easy slope several 
| miles in breadth, exactly shaped for beautifal farms ; 
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while in the background, under the shelter of the bluff, 
is the very spot for pleasant residences.’ 

The description of the scenery on the banks of the 
Big Blue, a tributary of the Kansas, is equally fine ; 
but there the country was diversified by groves of 
trees lining either side of the stream. ‘The evening- 
song of birds broke sweetly the general silence ; here 
and there a squirrel dropped down the nuts he was 
gathering, and quails and prairie-hens would cast on 
us an inquiring glance, and then away to cover. It 
seemed almost impossible to believe that we were not 
in some old and highly cultivated country; we could 
scarce help expecting that we should soon be among 
orchards, and grain-fields, and elegant dwellings.’ 
The strangely civilised aspect of the country led our 
author at first to adopt the opinion of those who 
believe that the prairies are the once cultivated fields 
of an extinct race; the mounds the remains of fortifi- 
cations and walled cities ; and the few inhabitants the 
descendants of a once mighty race doomed to dwindle 
away from the face of the earth. But the Indians 
are formidable even in these, their latter days. Their 
horses seem a part of the horseman, who rides without 
a bridle, governing the animal by his volition like his 
own limbs. ‘ While running round the white dragoon 
in a circle, the Indian will lie along the outside of 
his horse, lengthwise, the left leg thrown over the back 
of the horse, the left arm over the neck, the left hand 
holding the bow, and with nothing exposed but one leg 
and one arm, arrows are shot like hail, from under the 
horse's neck, while the animal gallops steadily round 
and round the victim, who, unable to manage his horse, 
that is frightened with yells, and maddened with 
wounds, is too often ingloriously slain by his active 
and. almost invisible enemy.’ But sometimes these 
noble warriors are taken at a disadvantage; and on 
such occasions fatal is the vengeance taken by the 
whites for their presuming to claim the sovereignty of 
their own country. The following anecdote is given 
by an eye-witness who formed one of a caravan of 
travellers from California by the Kansas route :—‘ One 
morning, while travelling through the Pawnee country, 
along the bank of the Platte, it was found that the 
head of the column of wagons had stopped, and, as 
those in the rear came on, they formed soon a long and 
solid line. Soon a horseman was sent back from the 
front, to inform all that the Pawnees had stopped the 
train, and demanded tribute, in the shape of cattle, for 
passing through their country. The train was stopped, 
and all flocked with their rifles to the front, until several 
hundred armed men were there. A company of 
Pawnees had drawn themselves across the road with 
a chief at their head. They were ordered away—and 
soon all began to leave buf the chief. He drew him- 
self proudly up, and endeavoured to bring back and 
cheer on his warriors. In a moment more, he was 
pierced by fifteen rifle-balls. The whole band fled 
towards the river, but fatally pursued by a volley of 
balls, a line of dead stretched to the river; and then 
the whites rushed to the bank, and shot those who 
were struggling in the water.’ 

A curious story is related by our author of the 
‘ fierce wars and faithful loves’ of the Indians. It is 
connected with one of the immense mounds which 
give so striking a peculiarity to the scenery of the 
prairies. ‘A few years since, at the base of this 
mound, a chief resided, whose young daughter was a 
girl of uncommon beauty, and this beauty was but 
the external manifestation of a pure and noble spirit. 
As a matter of course, she had many admirers among 
the young braves of her nation. Her nature was 
above the arts of a coquette; and loving one among 


them all, and only one, she hesitated not to let her | al 


be known, not only to the Young Eagle 
who had won her heart, but also to those whose suit 
she had rejected. Among 


alone so laid it to heart as to desire revenge. He, tho 
Prowling Wolf, was filled with rage, and took little 
pains to conceal his enmity, though he manifested no 
desire for open violence. Both these young men were 
brave, both skilful in the use of weapons, which far 
away on the buffalo plains had sometimes been used 
in battle; but while Young Eagle was noble, generous 
in spirit, and swayed by such high impulses as a young 
savage may feel, the Wolf was reserved, dark, and 
sullen; and his naturally lowering brow seemed, after 
the maiden had refused him, to settle into a habitual 
scowl. The friends of the Young Eagle feared for his 
safety. He, however, was too happy in the smiles of 
his chosen bride to trouble himself concerning the 
enmity of another, especially when he knew himself 
to be his equal both in strength and skill.’ The happy 
couple were in the habit of meeting at the top of the 
mound—Young Eagle armed with a revolver he had 
received from a white. ‘One summer-evening, just as 
the moon was up, Young Eagle sought the top of the 
mound for the purpose of meeting his future bride, for 
their marriage was agreed upon, and the appointed day 
was near. One side of this mound is naked rock, which 
for thirty feet or more is almost perpendicular. Just 
on the edge of this precipice is a footpath, and by it a 
large flat sandstone rock forms a convenient seat for 
those who would survey the valley, while a few low 
bushes are scattered over a part of the crest of the 
mound. On this rock Young Eagle sat him down to 
await the maiden’s coming. In a few moments the 
bushes rustled near him, and rising, as he thought, to 
meet her, a tomahawk flashed by his head, and the 
next instant he was in the arms of a strong man and 
forced to the brink of the precipice. The eyes of the 
two met in the moonlight, and each knew then that 
the struggle was for life. Pinioned as his arms were 
by the other’s grasp, the Eagle frustrated the first 
effort of his foe, and then a desperate wrestle, a death- 
wrestle, followed, in which each was thoroughly 
maddened. The grasp of the Wolf was broken, and 
each instantly grasping his adversary by the throat 
with the left hand, sought his weapon with the right 
—the one his knife, the other his revolver. In the 
struggle, the handle of the knife of the Wolf had been 
turned in the girdle, and missing it at the first grasp, 
ere he could recover himself the revolver was at his 
breast and a bullet through his heart. One flash of 
hatred from the closing eye, and the arm of the dying 
warrior relaxed; and as the body sank, the Eagle 
hurled it over the precipice, and in his wrath fired 
bullet after bullet into the corpse as it rolled heavily 
down; and, this not satisfying his revenge, he ran 
round and down the side of the mound, and tore off 
the scalp of his foe.” There had been no witness of 
this combat, for the young girl did not arrive till its 
termination, when her lover was scalping his victim. 
His life was therefore in imminent danger from the 
justice of the tribe, and he knew that his only chance 
was to stand upon his defence. His chance arose 
from the custom of the Indians, that if the murderer 
escaped the blow of the avenger of blood—the nearest 
relative of the victim—the family were at liberty to 
accept a ransom for the life of their kinsman. ‘The 
Young Eagle at once took his resolution, sustained by 
the advice of his friends. Completely armed, he took 
possession of the top of the mound, which was so 
shaped that while he was himself concealed, no one 
could approach him by day without being exposed to 
his fire—and he had two devoted and skilful allies, 
which, togethers with his position, rendered him far 
more than a match for his single adversary, the 
avenger of blood—the brother of the Wolf. These 
lies were his bride and a large sagacious hound which 
had long been his hunting-companion, and had guarded 
him many a night when camping on the prairies. — 
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she quailed not. She demanded with lofty enthusiasm 
to be made his wife, and then, acquainted with every 
stratagem of savage war, and with every faculty 
sharpened by affection, and her husband’s danger, she 
watched, and warned, and shielded him with every art 
that the roused spirit could suggest, and which could 
be safely practised.’ 

The brother of the Wolf prowled about the fortress 
night and day. In the daytime, to ascend the mound 
far enough for action would be to place himself, help- 
less and without care, within the range of the young 
warrior’s rifle; and at night he could not even put his 
foot upon its base without the baying of the hound 
giving its master warning. He at length hit upon a 
stratagem; and by careful observation of his young 
wife, who was frequently going and coming, that she 
might supply her husband with food, succeeded in 
imitating her dress, walk, and manner so completely 
that he hoped to deceive both dog and man. His 
scheme was skilfully executed. The dog wagged his 
tail, and his master spoke to the avenger as his wife 
when there were only a few feet between them; but 
suddenly the gallant hound, discovering his mistake, 
threw himself with a yell upon the throat of the 
enemy, and bore him to the ground. The Young 
Eagle now deprived him of his weapons, and pinioned 
his arms; but the next moment, from an impulse of 
generosity, he set him free, and sent him home armed 
as usual. 

This was the turning-point of the savage drama. 
The shedder of blood surrendered himself to the justice 
of the tribe to offer a ransom, or, if that was rejected, 
to lay down his life without resistance. ‘At the day 
appointed, the parties met in an open space with 
hundreds to witness the scene around. The Eagle, 
all unarmed, was first seated on the ground, then 
by his side was laid down a large knife with which 
he was to be slain if the ransom was not accepted. 
By his side sat his wife, her hand clasped in his, 
while the eyes even of old men were dim with tears. 
Over against them, and so near that the fatal knife 
could be easily seized, stood the family of the slain 
Wolf, the father at the head, by whom the question 
of life or death was to be settled. He seemed deeply 
moved, and sad, rather than revengeful. A _ red 
blanket was now produced and spread upon the 
ground. It signified that blood had been shed which 
was not yet washed away, the crimson stain remaining. 
Next a blanket all of blue was spread over the red 
one. It expressed the hope that the blood might be 
washed out in heaven, and remembered no more; and 
last, a blanket purely white was spread over all, 
significant of a desire that nowhere on earth or in 
heaven a stain of the blood should remain, and that 
everywhere, and by all, it should be forgiven and 
forgotten. 

These blankets, thus spread out, were to receive the 
ransom. The friends of Eagle brought goods of various 
kinds, and piled them high before the father of the 
slain. He considered them a moment in silence, and 
then turned his eye to the fatal knife. The wife of 
the Eagle threw her arms around her husband’s neck, 
and turned her eyes imploringly full on the old man’s 
face, without a word. He had stretched his hand 
towards the knife when he met that look. He paused; 
his fingers moved convulsively, but they did not grasp 
the handle. His lips quivered, and then a tear was 
in his eye. “Father,” said the brother, “he spared 
my life.” The old man turned away. -“I accept the 
ransom,” he said: “the blood of my son is washed 
away. I see no stain now on the hand of the Eagle, 
and he shall be in the place of my son.”’ 

The interior of the Territory of Kansas forms part 


very delightful oases, and is in the greater part easily 
reclaimable. But as yet the settlers have not reached 
this debatable point, although the accommodations of 
some of them, as the reader may judge from the picture 
we have presented of the Squatter City, are by no 
means superior to those we might expect to meet in a 
veritable desert. We conclude with an account of the 
‘house’ of an immigrant near Tecumseh, with his wife 
at home, a refined and accomplished lady: ‘A few 
miles beyond, we reached the house of a friend, whose 
Letters from Kansas have attracted. some attention 
through the papers. We called, and found only his 
lady at home. She was from Ohio, and had been accus- 
tomed to the comforts and refinements of eastern life. 
Amid the very manifest lack of many things which we 
are accustomed to class among necessaries, I expected 
to find her somewhat dispirited. Far otherwise. She 
expressed herself as “perfectly delighted.” I looked 
around, curious to know how many of what we call 
comforts and necessaries might be dispensed with, and 
still leave one “ perfectly delighted.” I found that it 
was not necessary to happiness that a house should 
have a floor, or a door, or a window, or even a roof, 
for our friend’s house had none of these, usually con- 
sidered very convenient, if not necessary appendages 
to a dwelling. Some poles were laid across the upright 
walls at one corner; on these prairie-grass was laid, 
and under this canopy was the bed. Under another 
similar canopy stood a chest of drawers and household 
utensils. Here, then, was the house of a Kansas 
pioneer, where a woman, fresh from the comforts and 
luxuries of cultivated life, cheerfully and heroically 
adapted herself to circumstances, and aided with a 
strong heart to lay the foundations of their domestic 
kingdom. She could invite us to stop within her 
walls, but not beneath her roof. Those who sow thus in 
hope, will, by God’s blessing, reap, in the end, with joy.’ 

According to the latest accounts from Kansas, the 
Territory was in a condition approaching that of civil 
war. There had been several armed collisions between 
the partisans of slavery and those determined on 
securing freedom. The contest, indeed, may be said 
to have spread to other parts of the United States, and 
who can foretell the issue? 


PHILANTHROPIC FARM-SCHOOL AT REDHILL. 
In 1849, very soon after it had been opened, we gave 
our readers an account * of a visit paid to this institu- 
tion; and from the favourable impression made upon 
us by all we then witnessed, the judicious system of 
training followed, and the able management, we were 
led to express our confidence in the success of the 
experiment, and our conviction that a new evidence 
would here be given that the great majority of juvenile 
criminals, if wisely and kindly dealt with, may be 
reformed, and instead of continuing to be the pests and 
burden of society, be made useful members of the com- 
munity. At a time when the attention of parliament 
has been much occupied with juvenile reformatories, 
and legislative enactments have been passed favourable 
to the establishment and maintenance of such insti- 
tutions, it will not appear unseasonable to recur to 
the farm-school at Redhill, to consider what progress 
it has made during the seven years of its existence, 
and inquire whether our anticipations regarding its 
success have been realised. 

This industrial school is still under the efficient 
superintendence of the same gentleman who at first 
opened and organised it, the Rev. Sydney Turner. 


of the American Desert—a desert which extends 
250 miles, but according to our author—and here he 
differs from all earlier authorities — numerous 


Since our previous notice, it has increased from two 


® Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, vol. xii., p. 347. 
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to six houses, containing in all about 250 boys; and 
it is hoped that one or two additional houses will soon 
be built. The great argument in favour of extending 
the accommodation is the diminution in the cost of 
| individual maintenance in proportion as the number 
| of inmates increases; but this would be a most unwise 
| consideration, if the enlargement of the school marred 
the work of reformation, and prevented the unity of 
system and harmonious co-operation, and the intimate 
knowledge of individual character requisite for the 
suitable treatment of each case, which are all necessary 
to insure the success of such an institution. These 
evils, however, have been foreseen and carefully guarded 
against by Mr Turner; and although the six houses 
| are quite distinct and separate, and each complete in 
all its internal arrangements and accommodations, 
yet the superintendent has succeeded so well in 
securing the hearty co-operation of his colleagues in 
| carrying out a uniform plan of training and discipline, 
that the whole establishment seems to be ruled and 
animated by only one spirit; and its extension from 
time to time has on this account been found quite 
compatible with a constant and thorough superintend- 
ence of all the inmates, and also with the continued 
| maintenance of that family system and feeling in the 
separate houses, to which the greatest importance is 
very justly attached. « 

It is obvious that such unity of purpose and harmony 
of operation can be maintained only under the most 
| judicious management, and it will be interesting to 
learn from Mr Turner himself to what he ascribes his 
success in effecting this. In his report for the present 
year he says: ‘The different masters are independent 
of each other, and responsible only to myself as your 
representative and chief manager. All work, however, 
on the same general system, following the same rules, 
and acting on the same principles, and anything like 
disunion or unfriendly rivalry is effectually prevented 
by two most useful regulations. First, That they all, 
together with the bailiff, our chief workmaster, meet 
me on each Saturday morning to consult and confer on 
the state of their respective schools, to report all cases 
of misconduct, and to settle the rewards for industry, 
&ec. for the week; and, secondly, That they all meet 
me also on one evening of the week, usually Wednesday, 
for strictly religious exercise and communion..... We 
have all experienced the benefit of this arrangement ; 
any little discords or misunderstandings, that may have 
arisen in the friction of our daily management, are 
soothed over and mutually explained—we realise the 
missionary character of the work we have undertaken, 
and our entire dependence for success in it on the 
Divine guidance and support. It is one advantage of a 
large institution, that it gives the opportunity for thus 
assembling together of the agents engaged in it, and for 
their strengthening one another by mutual confidence 
and sympathy.’ 

The pupils trained at Redhill are lads who have 
all been to some extent criminal, and many of them 
have been so in a high degree. For example, in 1855, 
the number admitted to the school amounted to 175, 
and above 100 of these had been convicted of offences 
so aggravated as to subject them to sentences either 
of transportation, penal servitude, or long imprison- 
ment. The entire number received since the opening 
of the institution in April 1849 is 875. The education 
they receive combines instruction in the branches 


usually taught in elementary schools with industrial 
training. They learn to read, and write, and cipher, 
and acquire a considerable amount of Scriptural and 
general knowledge. They are made practically ac- 
quainted with all departments of farm-labour, and the 
most approved methods of agriculture. They are also 
taught the trades of the tailor and shoemaker, the 
smith, the carpenter, and the bricklayer; and the 
profits derived from the manual labours of the pupils 
now contribute a large sum toward the maintenance 
of the establishment. From the accounts of last 
year, it appears that the farm yielded a profit of 
L.400; and that the work done in the tailor’s depart- 
ment amounted to L.500; in the carpenter’s, to L.350; 
in the shoemaker’s, to L.300; and in the smith’s, 
to L.150. 

In regard to the main point—the reformation of 
these young criminals—let us now inquire what have 
been the results of the system pursued at Redhill. A 
very large number of lads trained here are now scat- 
tered over the whole world, for most of them have 
emigrated; but as a correspondence is regularly kept 
up both with them and regarding them, it is generally 
pretty well known how they have conducted them- 
selves since leaving the institution; and after a 
careful and sober calculation as to the results of his 
system of training, the excellent superintendent, Mr 
Turner, is enabled to announce, in his last report, that 
‘ out of 636 who have left the school since it was opened 
in 1849, 540 have stayed in it willingly, and gone out 
to honest employment in the colonies or in England; 
and that it may be fairly asserted of 70 per cent. of 


these, that they have kept the better path they have || 


entered, and are conducting themselves usefully and 
respectably in the world.’ These are facts that cannot 
fail to cheer the heart of every philanthropist, and 
awaken hope regarding a class of our population of 
whom we have been accustomed, for the most part, 
to despair. And it may be satisfactory to the reader 
to know something of the system of training which 
has produced such happy results. Its leading features 
may be stated in a few words. 

The cardinal principles observed in the management 
of the school are four—religious influence, personal 
kindness, exact justice, and constant employment, 
accompanied by small rewards given in wages. In 
deciding on these, as the principles most likely to be 
influential and successful in the reformatory training 
of such youth, Mr Turner says: ‘The result has proved 
that we reckoned rightly. The free use and teaching 
of the Bible, with hymns and prayers in their own 
language, give the managers of reformatories in Pro- 
testant countries a very powerful source of personal 
influence. Any one who visits our farm-school, and 
sees the boys—now nearly 250 in number—in chapel, 
or in their ordinary devotional exercise, must be struck 
with the individual attention and interest they mani- 
fest. Kindness and patience, constantly and assidu- 
ously exhibited in manner and action, attach the boy 
to his instructor, and make him feel him to be his 
friend. Justice appeals to that sense of right and 
wrong which is more or less in every English lad, and 
awakens the principle of duty, which gradually leads 
him to choose the good and refuse the evil because 
he onght. Employment, not too severe, yet continu- 
ous and varied, occupies the mind and distracts the 
thoughts from their former vicious and unworthy 
object; and when coupled with small wages or rewards, 
enlists the lad’s self-interest, as he gradually feels 


himself becoming the self-sustaining and independent 
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man.’ And so judiciously has the Redhill system been 
carried on, and so attractive and agreeable has the 
school proved, even to lads depraved and undisciplined, 
that they have, for the most part, willingly remained 
in it, although there were neither walls nor warders to 
prevent their escape; and even those who left it for a 
time generally returned. 

The public notice and approbation given to good 
conduct have also had*a most salutary influence on 
the pupils of this establishment. Monthly lists similar 
to the tables d’honneur used at Mettray are put up in 
all the schools, containing the names of the boys 
against whom, during each month, no complaints have 
been made for negligence, misconduct, or disorder ; 
and a small prize, chosen by themselves, is awarded 
to those whose names remain on the lists for three 
months in succession. It is also a law of the institu- 
tion, that no boy can receive permission to go and 
visit his friends unless he has obtained this mark of 
approbation during the previous month; and none are 
recommended for emigration but those who have stood 
on the lists during the three months immediately 
preceding. 

The general good conduct of the pupils of Redhill 
Farm during the last twelve months will appear from 
the following statistics. In the house first mentioned, 
there are 48 boys. Of these, 45 were allowed to 
visit their friends, of whom 37 returned at the time 
appointed ; and during the last three months previous 
to the publication of the report, 37 had their names 
once on the good-conduct list, 10 twice, and 5 thrice. 
In the second house, there are 50 boys, of whom 25 
got leave of absence, and 23 returned punctually as 
ordered; and since the commencement of the lists in 
October, 51 had their names on them for one month, 
23 for two months, and 9 for three months. In the 
third house, there are 49 boys, chiefly mechanics—of 
these, 48 were allowed to visit their friends, and 47 
strictly obeyed orders in regard to the time of return; 
and in October, 13 names stood on the list of honour, 
19 in November, and 19 in December, 9 having been 
twice on the list, and 5 thrice. Of the 40 boys in the 
fourth house, 23 got leave of absence, and 18 returned 
on the day appointed; and 36 of them were once on 
the good-conduct list, 11 twice, and 3 thrice. In the 
fifth house, there are 88 boys—of these, 26 were 
permitted to spend a few days in London, Bath, &ec., 
and at the end of the prescribed holidays, 22 returned 
most punctually; and 31 had their names placed on 
the honorary list for one month, 10 for two months, 
and 7 for three. Of the 48 boys in the sixth house, 28 
obtained leave of absence, and 26 returned at the time 
prescribed ; and 18 were on the good-conduct list in 
October, 18 in November, and 25 in December, 20 
having been twice on the list, and 10 three times in 
succession. 

These are certainly striking and encouraging facts, 
and they afford a very decisive testimony in favour 
of the system pursued at Redhill. They shew the 
work of reformation so far advanced, that, even after a 
short period of training, lads who so lately appeared 
wholly and hopelessly given up to a course of crime, 
can be safely trusted in society, and although remote 
from the eyes and counsels of their masters, and 
exposed to many of their former temptations, are for 
the most part found to conduct themselves with great 
propriety, and to return to school regularly, and with 
great good-will. 

And while we are thus enabled to speak most 
encouragingly of the success that has already signal- 
ised the Redhill system, it is only justice to Mr 
Turner to add, that these cheering results have been 
attained in circumstances far from being the most 
favourable. Many of the pupils, for example, did not 
enter till they had reached the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, when the work of reformation was much 


more difficult than it would have been at an earlier 
age; and they had often to be removed from the 
school after a residence of twelve or fifteen months, 
when their training was very imperfect. ‘The masters, 
too, were at first destitute of the experience and 
appropriate qualifications necessary for their peculiar 
task, and acquired these only by degrees. And there 
can be no doubt that a still larger proportion of the 
pupils at Redhill would have been reformed, if Mr 
Turner had been able to commence and carry on his 
operations in more propitious circumstances; if the 
teachers had been sufficiently trained for their special 
work before the opening of the school, as was done at 
Mettray by M. Demetz; if the pupils had been 
younger, and had continued longer under his care; 
and if he had had it in his power so to regulate the 
admissions and departures, as always to retain within 
each house a few of the best-trained and most attached 
and exemplary boys, to exercise a wholesome influence 
on their school-fellows. It would also contribute in 
no small degree to the success of the system if agents 
were appointed in the foreign countries to which these 
young men emigrate, who would be ready to receive 
and advise them on their arrival, assist them in getting 
suitable employment, and generally to watch over and 
promote their interests. All these desiderata are now 
in course of being supplied; and we may look forward 
confidently to results still more cheering in the future 
reports of this admirable institution, which is gradu- 
ally commending itself to the notice and approbation 
of philanthropists, not only among ourselves, but in 
foreign lands. In the report on Agricultural Colonies 
read in Paris last year by M. Demetz at the Réunion 
Internationale de Charité, we are glad to find so high 
an authority in such matters giving the most un- 
qualified commendation to this English farm-school. 
Among such establishments, he says, ‘we cannot speak 
too highly of the one at Redhill.’ 

That foreign countries are by far the most eligible 
field of labour for those who have been rescued from a 
course of crime at home, must be obvious to all. They 
are thus removed from the pernicious influence of 
old associations, companions, and temptations, and can 
more easily and speedily overcome the prejudices and 
distrust which their past lives raise against them, and 
establish a good character for th Ives, if disposed to 
do well. In the following table of statistics regarding 
the pupils of Redhill, the comparative advantage of 
foreign over home employment is very strikingly 
exhibited 


lapsed Home lapsed 
Years. Emigrated. Crime. |Employment Crime. 
1850 31 2 19 8 
1851 44 8 13 8 
1852 61 8 25 7 
1853 86 lL 36 15 
1854 86 10 26 13 


A few letters from some lads trained at Redhill 
Farm, who have emigrated to our colonies, are appended 
to Mr Turner’s report. They are exceedingly credit- 
able both to the writers and to their former masters ; 
and with a couple of these as specimens, we shall now 
conclude. 


From E. H——, emigrated March 1850. 


F—-, lst November 1855. 

Dear Srr—I now take the opportunity of writing 
to you; and I wish to inform you... . 
W——- their conduct is most admirable, and every one 
is pleased with them that knows them or sees them. 
I will keep a watchful eye over these two lads; and 
M—— deserves every credit of being called a good and 
fair Englishman, because he has the heart of an English- 
man in him, and he gives a good advice to auy one of 
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our lads that comes across him. He likes a fair thing. 
And now, sir, I must tell you a little about my wife. 
She is a countrywoman of my own, and, thank God 
for it, He has sent me an amiable, good, firm wife ; and 
she wondered who it was that was so kind as to send 
her that beautiful ribbon; and I did not lose any time 
in explaining to her it was from your wife, and she says 
she will keep it as a token of regard as long as she 
lives; and she is like myself—she is nearly as firm as 

You do not imagine how pleasing it is 
when you send out your papers; and when I see your 
papers every mail, my heart swells within me for joy. 
Never, never will I forget the kindness you have shewn 
me, and I never shall forget what you did for me when 
I was with you. May God prosper you and Mrs Turner, 
for my heart is full! How I would like to be in 
England once more, to see your pleasant countenance! 
This is from my heart; and me and my wife joins in 
sending our love to you and Mrs Turner; and I am 
blessed through you, and thank God for it; and you 
done a great deal for my wretched soul—God bless you 
for it, I say heartily. M—— and W joins together 


in sending their kind respects to you; and I shall write 
to Mrs Turner by the next mail. 
Your affectionate friend, 
E. 


From T. B——, emigrated June 1854. 

P—, Cawana, 20th September 1855. 
Dear Sir—I received your kind letter last night, and 
was very glad to hear from you and my mother..... 
Sir, I have saved forty dollars, and I am ready to fetch 
my mother out to this country. Sir, when you see my 
mother, ask her if she will come out to me; and if she 
will come, let me know which is the best way for me 
to send my money home, and I will get her a house to 
live in. Sir, this country agrees with me very well; I 
have not had one day’s sickness yet. There is a great 
deal of talk about the war in this country, and if my 
mother don’t come out, I think I shall go for a soldier. 
I have just heard that Sebastopol is taken by the 
British and French; they are firing cannon off at 
B——. Ihave been down to H——, but did not see 
G——. Sir, give my respects to all inquiring friends. 

So no more at present from your humble servant, 
T. B—. 


PSYCHE WILLAN. 


Sue was truly my ideal of a Psyche, with that spiritual 
face lit up by those large, soft, brilliantly clear gray 
eyes, whose usual expression was that of love and 
gentleness, but which possessed the power to mirror 
forth every thought and feeling within, as faithfully as 
the river reflects the clouds and stars of heaven. I 
never beheld anything more lovely than those eyes: 
there were times when I do think a seraph’s only could 
have such a light and glory; and again, I have seen 
them roll in so dark a depth of grandeur and com- 
mand—with such a princess-like expression—that I 
have positively experienced a feeling very near akin 
toawe. Fairy, fragile Psyche, she was nevertheless 
not in the least a beauty, for that little face was not 
chiseled according to the artist’s rules; nor was that 
small piquant nose by any means of the Grecian order; 
it was, in fact, a pretty snub—but oh! how pretty! So 
fair and satiny, flecked with a tiny tracery of freckles 
like those we see on the redbreast’s egg—there never 
was beheld skin purer or softer than that of the gentle 
little Psyche. A rose-leaf was as pure and delicate ; 
but the softness of that very slightly tinged vermilion 
cheek I know no simile for at all—a peach would be 
rough near it, and velvet much the same—there might 
have grown once in Eden some lovely fruit or flower 
by whose tender bloom it might perchance have been 
equalled. Then how beautiful was its shape! with 


that exquisite rounded swell, so rarely to be met with. 
In the otherwise most perfect faces, you frequently find 
the cheek defective—cold, hard, and angular, with a 
certain coarseness of outline which would not make 
one echo Romeo’s wish, ‘to be a glove upon that hand, 
that you might touch that cheek.’ But well, indeed, 
might Psyche’s lover breathe such a wish; and I for 
one would envy him its realisation. What blood-red 
lips were those of the little maiden! living, glowing 
ruby—never paling, never losing for a moment their 
healthful freshness. The under one was rich and full: 
and the upper, with its peculiar and delicate curve, 
had, it must be confessed, as much of pride and hauteur 
in its yp woe as that of any fair aristocrat who 
ever sat beneath the glitter of a cornet. Psyche 
Willan was, however, no aristocrat, only the daughter 
of a plain country gentleman, of rather broken fortune ; 
but then tradition loved to tell of the antiquity of the 
family of Willan—of the lands and castles once pos- 
sessed by that high-blooded race; and, sooth to say, I 
do think their fair little descendant was—although 
she altogether disclaimed the weakness—not a little 
proud of the ancient, though now nearly fallen house 
of her fathers. Ah! I had almost forgotten to speak 
of one of the greatest beauties of my pretty Psyche— 
her long, soft, and silky hair, of a strange sad shade of 
brown—a shade I have never seen with any one but 
with her. Those lovely and abundant tresses would fall 
down nearly to her feet, did she so will it; but as young 
ladies now-a-days do not dress their hair & l’'Ophelie, 
that of little Miss Willan was necessarily confined 
with the usual amount of combs and pins. She did not 
wear curls—her hair did not curl—it was soft, woep- 
ing-willow hair; and would receive no impression from 
the tightest process of paper-screwing: and it was best 
so. Those large, swelling, soft brown bands did serve 
as the most admirable framework to the most darling 
little face in the world; so full of fragrant morning 
freshness, that when she entered a room you felt as if 
greeted with the perfume of a spring-breeze laden with 
the breath of a thousand new-blown flowers. I do 
not well know who first substituted the appropriate 
name of ‘Psyche’ for Miss Willan’s baptismal name 
of Sarah; whosoever did so, certainly did well. 
Strangers, hearing it for the first time, wondered not 
a little at the strange romantic name bestowed upon 
pretty Miss Willan. It is a singular fact, that recherché 
and refined as was the style of little Psyche, she was 
nevertheless wonderfully admired by the most vulgar 
and common-place people, who usually pass by un- 
noticed any sort of loveliness whose principal charm 
is borrowed from the spiritual beauty within. No one 
passed her by unnoticed—this high-bred distingué little 
creature, who was at the same time a lady in the land, 
and a very spirit of the air—her large soft eyes such 
lamps of moonlight splendour, beaming with all the 
attraction of virgin purity; and that sweet, all-per- 
vading look of love and goodness. In truth, it must 
be very dull clay which could not see that beauty 
which is so far beyond the cold, uninformed perfection 
of mere physique. 

Until she was about the age of sixteen, however, 
nothing remarkable to ordinary observers was there in 
the person or mind of little Sarah Willan; she was 
merely talked of as an amiable docile child, very useful 
to all around her, and never thinking, apparently, for 
one moment about herself. She was what is called an 
old-fashioned child—staid and demure, with none of 
the usual ringing childish mirth or animal spirits— 
loving far more to sit down with old people, than to 
join in the gambols of her little brothers and sisters. 
She was called ‘a plain little thing’ by nearly all her 
own folk; only a few thought her very interesting in 
appearance. Some winning charm she had which they 
could not define, but something it was of a singular 
individuality by which the little creature stood apart 
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from all those around her. Earnest and genuine you 
knew she was in an uncommon degree, with as little, 
perhaps, of the mortal leaven as ever fell to the lot of 
any of our species. When was it that this dear little 
Psyche began to be no longer plain? Almost suddenly, 
I think, she put off the chrysalis, and came forth as 
the golden-winged butterfly. How many were asto- 
nished at the transformation, and not a little piqued 
that the young lady had so flatly contradicted all their 
opinions and predictions concerning her. Sarah Willan 
pretty !—why, if she had grown up pretty, no one need 
despair of being a beauty! But pretty, strikingly 
pretty, she was voted nevertheless, and had numerous 
suitors and admirers the very first year of her ‘coming 
out ;’ but she was wonderfully insensible to all their 
attractions and the devotion they lavished upon her. 
Her indifference to society was one of her leading 
characteristics. ‘The atmosphere of the drawing-room 
was certainly not congenial to the mind of the dreamy 
and poetical little Psyche; she loved best to sit alone 
with a book in some remote corner, or to stroll out in 
the soft summer evenings, when twilight was stealing 
on with its noiseless footsteps, and a gentle haze spread 
over the distant landscape, like the shadowy misty 
blue upon the mellow plum—when the night came on 
at last—the silent, silent night, bearing odours heavy 
and luscious from the black green firs and larches, 
and the air was dense and oppressive, as if with the 
breathings of deep and voluptuous passion. Beautiful 
Psyche! was it from the bright evening-star her eyes 
had drunk in their unearthly glory ?—had her voice 
caught its magic tones from the silvery music of the 
birds and the streams? 

At the time Sarah Willan had nearly completed 
her sixteenth year, she was still a child in mind, and, 
as I have said, not by any means generally admired 
for her personal attractions. She was, then appa- 
rently, neither intellectual nor dreamy—had scarcely 
ever read poetry, and but little, indeed, of prose, unless 
her geography and grammar. Now, she began very 
earnestly to love books, and drank in with a strange 
instinctive thirst the music of the poets. I believe 
it was a little before this period she had formed 
the acquaintance of a certain Mr Gerald Aylmer, a 
young literary man who had come on a visit to some 
friend’s house whither she went to stay for a few days; 
and it is not improbable that the conversation of a 
man so gifted as he was—so unlike any man she 
had ever met before—had the effect of awakening 
within her mind those fine tastes which had so long 
been sleeping, beyond the bounds even of her own 
consciousness. And yet with Mr Aylmer she could 
not have had much conversation of any kind, for 
she was then only a green, bashful school-girl, who 
would not dare to address the great literary lion; 
and who, besides, even had she courage for such a 
feat, would have been puzzled how to talk, since her 
acquaintance with books was of the very narrowest 
kind, and her ideas on every mental subject as yet 
in a perfectly chaotic state. But I remarked that she 
always listened attentively when this gentleman was 


speaking; and those great gray eyes of hers seemed to 


expand strangely, as she looked upon the very striking 
and intellectual face before her. Mr Aylmer was a 
young man of about one-and-twenty, of singular gravity 
of demeanour for his years, with very deep-blue, earnest- 
looking eyes, whose unfathomable calmness appeared 
as if never to be ruffled by the storms of passion. He 
was not, I thought, a man of any strong original power, 
but simply one of those minds so often met with, in 
which all the fervid and generous qualities of unsophis- 
ticated youth go to make up something so very like 
genius, that we cannot help dreaming that here is 
promise and material for one of the age’s ‘ represen- 
tative men.’ We are surprised, after a few years, to 
find that our hope has been a barren hope—that our 


hero has quietly subsided into a respectable newspaper 
editor or correspondent, a doctor, or a lawyer in mode- 
rate practice; while oftentimes, perhaps, he disappears 
altogether into silence and oblivion. Time, the great 
tester of the genuine metal, has done its work; the 
gilding has worn off; for the noble aspiration, the 
honest impulse, the great purpose, have grown not 
out of the roots of the nature, but flourished only 
as exotics in the hot soil of juvenile enthusiasm. So 
the man could not rise victorious out of the wear and 
tear and friction of the hard, cruel world. Friends 
come to admonish and advise, selfishness whispers its 
prudent counsel, and timidity and indolence stand near 
at hand to complete the conquest. 

What were Miss Sarah Willan’s opinions concerning 
Mr Aylmer I knew not, nor had I then any curiosity to 
learn; but I suppose she was awe-struck by his great 
reputation, and believed him to be a very sublime and 
somewhat austere person. The little girl was not then 
certainly capable of appreciating his rich intellectual 
endowments; but her youth and defect of mental 
culture could not prevent her from seeing that he 
had a very manly and commanding presence, and a 
face impressed with the vivid mark of a finely deve- 
loped mind. Those deep-blue eyes were very beautiful 
—the blue of a dark and waveless lake; the smile on 
those full lips, too, was charming, softening down the 
severe aspect of the Roman nose and brow. Little 
Psyche Willan, you I did not see for some six months 
after you and I had encountered this intellectual book- 
read Mr Aylmer, and strangely delighted and surprised 
was I to see you transformed into the veritable 
Psyche I have described. You had no wings, it is true; 
but one wondered why they were not there, and why 
you did not soar off at once into your native skies. It 
was strange that in all our many literary conversations, 
I never could succeed in engaging Miss Willan in any 
discussion on the merits and attractions of Mr Gerald 
Aylmer. She seemed not to remember him distinctly, 
I think, which was very odd, considering it was not so 
very long since we had both seen him, and he was not 
a man to be easily forgotten. I spoke of him one day 
rather suddenly ; so suddenly, that the fair Psyche— 
being, I suppose, a little startled at my abruptness— 
blushed very brightly. People blush, it is said, from 
three causes—shame, anger, and pleasure: now, there 
are other causes for a blush too—fear and surprise 
will often call up a vivid colour. I know many who 
blush when they are startled by being unexpectedly 
addressed ; they are of a delicate and nervous organ- 
isation, as was the case with my fairy Psyche; so, as I 
said, she blushed a bright crimson when I asked her 
had she heard anything lately of Mr Aylmer; and 
replied not very distinctly, something which meant, 
I think, that she had received no information con- 
cerning him, except that he was in London, and 
connected with some magazine recently brought out. 
I asked her what she had thought of him, and she 
replied in a few vague embarrassed words. But 
there was a strange indescribable expression in her 
eyes as she spoke: a sudden flash first shot out of | 
them, vivid as lightning; then there shone in that | 
crystal mirror a wild rapt celestial light, so deep and | 
intense, that, looking upon it, you would have dreamed | 
of seeing far down into the depths of’infinity. The 
eyes of little Psyche were, as I said before, very | 
wonderful eyes; but there were times, such as the | 
present, when they absolutely electrified me by their | 
magical beauty. She was now in the full rosy dawn | 
of life, was little Psyche; and many-coloured and 
glorious were the dreams of that pure and gentle | 
heart. Not a single flower had yet fallen from the 
garland on her brow; not one green leaf had Sted; | 
her lover—did she happen to love at this time— | 
would be, in her Yr some glowing arch- | 
angel of "the skies, the dazzling whiteness of whose | 
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plumes would be unsullied by one stain of mortality ; 
her spirit would fall down in worship before him, with 
all the deep humility of true love; and he and she 
would stand apart from the whole world, gazing 
silently into heaven and eternity. She would behold 
that ideal which the gifted have tried here below to 
embody in the perishable materials of mortality—see 
it in all its living glowing beauty, and deem that its 
realisation was possible upon earth. 

I soon parted from Psyche Willan, and did not see 
her for two years after this time. In the interim, I 
heard much of Mr Aylmer, who still remained at his 
literary pursuits im London. I do not know whether 
he remembered the naive but plain little school-girl 
he had once met as Sarah: it was not probable he did. 
He had not now many thoughts to spare, for report 
said he was about to be married to a young and 
wealthy lady, with whom, I at once concluded, he must 
be desperately in love. She should be a very lovely and 
gifted creature, I presumed, to be able to overcome the 
repugnance any man of delicate and lofty mind—such 
as Mr Aylmer of course was—would feel in allying 
himself with a richly endowed bride, while his own 
fortunes were poor enough to leave him, in the estima- 
tion of worldlings, exposed to degrading imputations. 
I read the announcement of his ‘marriage one morn- 
ing in a London paper: ‘On the 20th inst., Gerald, 
second son of Arthur Aylmer, Esq. of Elmvale, to Lydia 
Constantia, only daughter of the late Alderman John 
Hobson, of Bread and Cheese Alley, London.’ Yes, 
Mr Aylmer was married; and the vulgar portion of 
the community stupidly added, that ‘he had made a 
conquest !’ 

Very soon after the happy event, the bride and 
bridegroom came over to Elmvale; and, as I resided in 
the neighbourhood of that place, I knew I should have 
some opportunity of seeing the happy pair. For this 
I really longed very curiously : she must be so beautiful 
and accomplished—so different from the common-place 
women we grow sick of meeting. Well, I did see her. 
One day that I had been paying a visit at Aunt King’s, 
a dashing brougham drove up to the door, and Mr and 
Mrs Aylmer were soon announced. The door opened, 
and a very handsome plaid-silk walked into the room, 
accompanied by an unexceptionable Parisian bonnet, 
black mantilla, and every other necessary fashionable 
appendage. Among the party came Mr Aylmer, 
looking strangely unlike himself, for he had grown fat 
and coarse—with dismay I say it—and the deep-blue 
eyes had faded to a sort of gray, and were, moreover, 
a little dulled in the expression. He was not the same 
man—not the Mr Aylmer I had seen some two years 
ago. After salutations and introductions, I at length 
discovered that the plaid-silk, Parisian bonnet, and 
black mantilla, were actually associated with a coun- 
tenance, but one which left no sort of impression upon 
the mind of the beholder. You thought of, or made 
no more account of it, than of the blank space of air 
which every day spread before your sight. It seemed 
to me, at length, that the bride had very pale hair 
and eyes, with a whitish face and small features; and 
that if said face were altogether ignored or abstracted 
from the main figure—that is, the plaid-silk, bonnet, 
and mantilla—it would not have made the smallest 
difference in life. ‘This was Mrs Gerald Aylmer, 
whilom Miss Hobson, of Bread and Cheese Alley, 
with L.20,000 to her fortune, besides expectations 
from another rich relative, who had had already two 
strokes of the dead palsy. Mrs Aylmer spoke the 
London patois, and her voice was not sweet: it was a 
shrill treble. She talked of the Hoppera and Halmack’s, 
of her arp and pianer, and proclaimed some of her 
opinions with regard to the literature of the present 
age. For instance, she thought Evangeline ‘a love of 
a book;’ only it was written in diameters, which was a 
very hodd sort of verses. She read a great deal. Their 


library was very select; it cost a high figure, but they 
could afford it. Her beloved papa had left the bulk 
of his himmense fortune to her: true, she was ‘an only 
child, but then many fathers endowed hospitals and 
such places to the prejudice of their families. She 
loved literature devotedly, and had proved it—and 
here she glanced archly at her husband, who, I thought, 
did not seem quite as easy and delighted as he un- 
doubtedly should be in the possession of so charming 
and accomplished a woman. 

I saw him blush and change countenance several 
times as he tried to turn the conversation to other 
subjects than those selected by his wife; he seemed 
positively in pain, and was ungraceful and confused 
in speech and manner. It seemed to me, from 
some observations of his, that he had latterly formed 
new theories of life. He smiled at what he called 
the romantic dreams of youth, when men imagined 
the whole human species had a claim upon their phil- 
anthropic services—it was a mistake generally made 
before people became acquainted with the true consti- 
tution of the world. I met little Sarah soon after 
my encounter with Mr and Mrs Aylmer, and was 
truly shocked to see the frightful change which had 
come over the poor girl. What could be the cause 
of it? She did not complain of illness, and yet the 
hand of death seemed visibly laid upon her: that sweet 
face which, two short years ago, had been so fresh 
and young, was now positively old and haggard; and 
the beautiful eyes were glazed and dim. So pinched 
and worn did she look, that my heart indeed bled and 
ached to see the ruin before me. The friends of 
Miss Willan did not seem particularly to mark this 
change in her appearance. She was a little delicate, 
they said; she read and thought too much, sat up 


late, and of course the consequence was that she had | 


lost her good looks. 
her family felt any alarm about her—those who loved 
her most. They consulted doctors for her, who advised 
‘change of air and scene.’ 
Psyche should go on a visit to her aunt’s, whither 
she had been invited ; and I, being looked upon as her 
attached friend, was earnestly requested to accompany 
her. I did so, and remained with her nearly the whole 


Only one or two members of | 


It was then arranged that | 


period of her absence from home, which was about two | 


months. 

My poor little Psyche! she was dying apparently 
by inches; and when asked how she felt, declared her 
illness was really nothing: she was, she acknowledged, 
a little weak, and had not her old spirit, but why, she 
could not tell. There was, nevertheless, I was well 
assured, some vital sorrow eating away that poor young 
heart—something which the sunlight had never yet 
seen, and which would continue to live and gnaw away 
for ever, down to the very centre of life. Ah, yes, yes! 
I knew it too well—often had I seen the bitter tears 
of poison and of blood trickling down those hollow and 
faded cheeks; but alas! poor Psyche! I never could 
succeed in so winning upon her confidence as to induce 
her to speak to me freely: she shrank with a sort 
of terror from all explanation, and I could not bear 
to prob the wound she tried so carefully to conceal. 

Years passed away: and now Psyche Willan was 
again, apparently, strong and well; the girl had merged 
into the woman, and the rich promise of mind which 
she once had given was now amply fulfilled. Psyche 
could laugh again; she actually now talked often of 
love, and seemed to understand the whole philosophy 
of the passion. Heavens! how the girl must have 
studied the theory—as all women do—for she flatly 
denied having had any practice in the science. Some 
of her theories were very beautiful; perhaps they were 
deep and solemn truths, which had been revealed to 
her in the inspired moments of suffering and sorrow. 
I talked to her one day of Mr Aylmer, but she did not 
blush as of old; she only looked grave, and a shadow 
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seemed to pass over her face. ‘He has made a strange 
marriage,’ I said. ‘ Who could believe he would descend 
so low, or would become so utterly degenerate as he 
has! The woman who might once have loved Gerald 
Aylmer, would never surely have dreamed that her 
idol was made of such common clay: he looked a 
glorious young fellow, apparently so lofty and generous, 
so far removed from all the meaner passions.’ 

* Yes,’ said Psyche, ‘from my recollection of him, he 
certainly did so. One would have thought there was 
but little of alloy amid that pure and glittering gold. 
The mortai has triumphed for the present over the 
immortal; but the woman who might perhaps once 
have loved him, could not feel that this had dissolved 
the mystic tie which had once united his being to hers 
—the Gerald Aylmer of Bread and Cheese Alley, the 
husband of Miss Hobson, would be only the mortal, 
while the young student of former days, with those 
deep eyes of inspiration, was the type of that immortal 
nature, which beyond this earth was destined to attain 
its perfection; there, she who had first loved would 
again behold him purified from all the grossness of 
mortal existence, and know him as hers through all the 
long ages of eternity.’ 

‘This is certainly a beautiful idea, my little friend,’ 
said I, ‘and I hope a true one. From whence has it 
come to you, Psyche?’ She coloured slightly, and 
her eye flashed somewhat as of old, but the grave 
shadow soon came back again over her face. 

‘I cannot tell,’ she said; ‘but it seems to me I can 
often read great truths by some divine inner light, 
which is far above all the proof and reason of this 
world. We feel,’ she went on thoughtfully, ‘that for 
the imperfect creature of mortality there is certainly 
to be hereafter one made perfect, in a sphere where 
neither the defects of our earthly organisation nor 
the power of perverting circumstances, shall again 
have any existence. I am an idealist,’ she continued, 
‘if you will; but every human being nearly is, I 
believe, more so or less. We are all in pursuit of this 
ideal, of which faint glimpses sometimes come to us. 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician—for 
what are they striving?—and there is no beautiful 
work in any art which does not reveal something 
beyond the merely natural. I know that some great 
thinkers have declared this to be a fallacy, and that 
there can be nothing in art higher than the embodi- 
ment of simple nature; but in that opinion I cannot 
agree. Nature contains the elements of divinisation, 
not meant to be fully developed here on earth; and it 
is the work of the artist to draw out, and incarnate, as 
it were, this spiritual essence—to make what is in 
general but a rare and transient manifestation a 
permanent and palpable existence.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘this higher nature only reveals her 
capabilities at uncertain and remote intervals; thus 
most human faces we see would be but poor models 
for the artist, yet there have been times when I 
have seen the plainest faces shining with this ideal 
glory; but after a few moments, perhaps, the mortal 
nature resumes its sway, and the divinity is no 
more!’ 

‘Without doubt,’ said Psyche—‘how often have I 
observed it—of the perfect above us, we are but a dim 
and cold reflection, like the image of the moon on dark 
and iurbid waters. I do think,’ said Psyche, ‘that 
when we have once found the being who seems to us 
the completion of our soul, there is a sort of sacrilege 
—even if the two be for ever dissevered on earth— 
against the great principle within us in ever binding 
ourselves to another by any human tie: falsehood, or 
unworthiness, or indifference even, cannot release us 
from that higher spirit-bond which rules us despite of 
ourselves. I for one could not violate the sanctity of 
this obligation—this great law of my being.’ 

‘This is wild and extravagant mysticism, Psyche,’ 


said I to her—‘ the merest dreaming, which does very 
well in early youth; but in advanced life, we would 
discover it to be a very injurious mistake. It is not 
unlikely the day would) come when we would be 
inclined to laugh at all such youthful fancies, and if 
not ending in laughter, it might in tears of repentance.’ 
I proceeded to support my opinions on very sensible 
and utilitarian grounds, but evidently did not succeed 
in convincing Miss Willan of the wisdom of my 
doctrine of worldly expediency. 

Psyche and I met often in later years. She went 
on to four, five, six and twenty, still spiritual, still 
charming, but with the same soft shadow always 
resting upon her which had so mysteriously subdued 
her youthful spirit. Her thirtieth birthday arrived, 
and yet Psyche was not married, though she had had 
many brilliant and, every one said, suitable offers. It 
seemed to be understood, at length, that she was never 
to marry. She was so fond, her friends said, of her 
books and her poetical dreams, that she was totally 
unsuited to wedded life. Such was, I believe, the 
fact. Psyche Willan became an oid maid—a little 
odd she was in the opinion of many people, but in my 
eyes far more interesting than ever. The last account 
I heard of Mr Aylmer and his wife was, that they had 
six children, for whom they kept a French governess, 
generally pronounced to be ‘a most superior person ;’ 
that they (Mr and Mrs Aylmer) were occasionally 
heard to bicker in presence of strangers; and that Mr 
Aylmer had received a high government appointment, 
besides being one of the directors of the Great 
Western Railway 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


PHILOSOPHERS and artists, as well as lawyers, are now 
about to enter on their long vacation. Our learned 
corporations have wound up their sessions with a 
goodly list of scientific papers, among which there are 
some that we may by and by have to notice. The 
Royal Society have held their annual meeting for the 
election of Fellows, and have chosen fifteen out of 
the thirty-nine candidates who sought the honour of 
F.R.S. It is said that real philosophers are not born 
fast enough to supply fifteen a year, and that the 
Society will have to admit second-rate men for the 
time to come, or reduce their number. They have 
had another matter, and an important one, under 
consideration—removal from their present apartments 
in Somerset House. With the continual increase of 
London towards the west, there should be, as some 
think, a movement of the scientific head-quarters in 
the same direction; and the government having pro- 
posed to lodge the Royal, the Linnzan, and Chemical 
Societies in Burlington House, Piccadilly, a special 
general meeting of the first has been held to discuss 
the question. 

At their anniversary meeting, the Geographical 
Society did what will be regarded with general satis- 
faction—they gave one of their gold medals to Dr 
Kane for his persevering and remarkable explorations 
in the Polar Sea (mentioned in a former Month), and 
the other to Dr Barth for his travels and discoveries 
in the interior of Africa. And the president, Admiral 
Beechey, followed these praiseworthy awards by an 
address setting forth the progress of geographical 
science in all its forms during the past twelvemonth 
—the inferences from which are favourable to the 
Society. We may take the opportunity of mentioning 
here that Dr Livingstone, the intrepid explorer of | 
Africa, had arrived in August last in good health at 
Nalielé, an island of the Zambezi, having thus success- 
fully performed nearly half the distance across the 
continent, 
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Dr Hofmann, following in the wake of Davy and 
Deville, has come forward as a discoverer of metal. 
In a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, he 
produced before the eyes of the audience a bright 
glistening mass somewhat resembling butter, and de- 
scribed it as ammonium—the metallic base of ammonia. 
This is a highly interesting chemical fact, inasmuch as 
it strengthens the views entertained respecting the 
constituents of the atmosphere—namely, that they 
are all metallic. We may expect something further 
to be said on this subject at the meeting of the 
British Association next September at Cheltenham, 
for which preparations are already being made. The 
moon-question will be further discussed ; agd apropos 
of this, a query has been started as to whether our 
earth may not some day become like the moon. In 
this wise: At high tide there are five thousand cubic 
miles more of water heaped up than in those parts of 
the ocean which have low tide; and the movement 
of this mighty wave must, it is contended, exercise a 
retarding influence on the earth’s rotation, by reason 
of its friction. The amount of retardation would be 
appreciable only after the lapse of ages, and this 
may now be the case as regards the moon — hence 
its slow rotation on its axis, only once in twenty-nine 
d 


ays. 

A lecture, delivered likewise at the Royal Insti- 
tution last month by Mr Henry Bradbury, has now 
been published, ‘On the Security and Manufacture 
of Bank-notes,’ and is well calculated to attract atten- 
tion. Forgery, it seems, is on the increase, thirteen 
detected cases of forgery of Bank of England notes 
having occurred in 1854, seventeen in 1855, and nine 
in the first quarter of the present year. What ren- 
ders this the more alarming is, that since 1854 we 
have had the new form of the note, which appears 
practically rather to have increased than diminished 
the facilities of the crime. Mr Bradbury joins in the 
opinion, that the engraving is the most important 
feature in the note, and that the chief protection against 
forgery lies in the vignette. His plan is, to consider 
the whole note as one artistically harmonious work, 
thereby stamping upon it an individuality not within 
the province of mechanical imitation. But the reader 
will not be able to comprehend this without seeing 
the specimen he exhibited, which is reproduced in the 
published work, and combines simplicity and purity 
of design with the characteristics of high-class art. 

The discovery of little planets has now become so 
commonplace an affair, that it seems hardly necessary 
to announce that the gazers at the Oxford Observatory 
have the honour of finding out the forty-first of these 
diminutive worlds. The astronomer-royal believes that 
the list will be increased to one hundred by 1860; so 
that to discover a new planet will be about such an 
affair as the finding a new moss by a botanist or a 
new beetle by an entomologist. But to the hard- 
worked computers at the observatories, the thing is of 
importance ; for every discovery adds to their work of 
computation, and that goes on year after year for 
ever. Lieutenant Maury of Washington recommends 
that the little planets should be apportioned among 
the chief observatories of the world, each one to take 
a certain few for observation; but the astronomer- 
royal considers that the observatory at Greenwich will 
not be doing its duty unless it calculates and publishes 
the whole number in its annual quarto volumes. And 
in leaving this astronomical gossip, we may add, that 
Professor Smyth, astronomer-royal for Scotland, has 
gone out to Teneriffe to make a series of observations 
which can only be brought to a successful result in 


a southern atmosphere. Colonel James proposes to 
| go to the same island to carry on his pendulum experi- 
ments; so by next autumn we shall have interesting 
facts, celestial and terrestrial, for the advancement 
of science. 


The Ordnance Geological Survey have published 
another decade of their Memoirs, giving figures and 
descriptions of British organic remains. This publica- 
tion will be regarded with the more interest as it was 
prepared by the late Edward Forbes. The geological 
maps and sections based on the Ordnance Survey are 
still coming out, and with such excellence as greatly 
to enhance their utility. 

Taking a glance at other societies, we have Mr 
Jobbins reading a paper ‘On Spoons’ before the 
Archeological, containing many curious facts, and 
while tracing the history of the familiar utensil, going 
back to the misty ages of Egypt.—The Antiquaries 
have had a paper on ‘ the Distaff,’ an implement per- 
haps not less ancient than the spoon.—At the anni- 
versary meeting of the Asiatic Society, a satisfactory 
intimation was given that the Rev. R. S. Hardy, 
Rev. Dr Hincks, and others, will continue their valuable 
researches, and that Sir H. Rawlinson’s papers on 
Assyrian antiquities will be published—the heavy cost 
notwithstanding. Among contributions to the library 
was mentioned Professor Westergaard’s Chinese version 
of the Bible printed at Shanghai; and scholars will 
be glad to hear that the Rev. W. Cureton has com- 
pleted his Spicilegium Syriacum.—The Syro-Egyptian 
Society have had a paper by Mr Bonomi, which laid 
down ‘Reasons for believing that certain Egyptian 
Pictures and Sculptures contain Representations of a 
Tribe of the Anakim mentioned in Scripture.’ The 
discussion which followed left the question doubtful.— 
And readers not a few will be glad to know that the 
new reading-room at the British Museum is approach- 
ing completion. The great dome of this room is roofed 
with fibrous slabs, described as ‘something new for 
builders.’ The slabs, which are patented, partake of 
the nature of wood; they can be made to any size; 
they do not twist, shrink, or rot, and do not conduct 
sound or heat. Should this description be justified 
by experience, the fibrous slabs .will be an acceptable 
addition to our building materials. 

Mr Crace has communicated to the Institute of 
British Architects a paper ‘On the Restoration and 
Preservation of Wood-carvings, which he accom- 
panied by a specimen of his own ability. He was 
consulted as to the restoring of the carvings of 
Mercers’ Hall, an edifice rebuilt after the great fire, in 
1666. The wood was so much worm-eaten, that one 
of the panels broke into twenty-two pieces when taken 
down. Mr Crace, however, placed all the carvings in 
a solution composed of linseed-oil, litharge, camphor, 
red-lead, and bees-wax, in which, to quote his own 
words, they ‘remained for twenty-four hours. When 
taken out, I kept the face downwards, that the 
oil in the holes might soak down to the face of the 
carving; and on cutting some of the wood nearly nine 
inches deep, I found it had soaked through; for I 
should observe that not any of the dust was blown out, 
as I considered it a valuable medium to form a sub- 
stance for the future support of the wood. This has 
been accomplished ; and as the dust became saturated 
with the oil, it increased in bulk, and rendered the 
carving perfectly solid. Each panel has consumed a 
little more than a gallon of the solution. .... They 
are becoming quite hard, and in the space of four or 
five years will be as hard as any wood.’ It not unfre- 
quently happens that carvings are condemned in our 
old country-seats and manor-houses, because they are 
rotten, while the outer surface is scarcely touched. 
Mr Crace here shews how they may be restored, and 
rendered indestructible; for no insects will attack 
wood saturated in the way he describes. He has 
restored with equal, if not greater success, the carvings 
in the Brewers’ Hall and Court-room ; some very fine 
old oak-panelling at Gilston Park, and in other noble 
mansions. With such means of preservation at com- 


| mand, we should trust that no more specimens of the 
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art of the olden time, as regards wood-carving, will be 
suffered to go to decay. 

We have to record another gratifying instance of 
scientific progress in Australia. In 1854, there was 
inaugurated at Melbourne The Philosophical Society of 
Victoria, and since then they have published the first 
volume of their 7ransactions, a neat octavo, the first 
work of the kind ever issued within the limits of the 
colony. Its quality may be inferred from a few items 
of the contents. We find ‘Definitions of Rare or 
hitherto Undescribed Australian Plants’—‘On the 
Comparative Value and Durability of the Building 
Materials in use in Melbourne’—‘ On Water-supply ’ 
‘On the Construction of an Instrument for ascertain- 
ing the Mean Temperature ’—‘ The Influence of the 
Physical Character of a Country on Climate’—‘ On 
the Influence of Gravity on the Moon’s Surface ;’ 
besides others on meteorology, chemistry, and geology. 
This is a most praiseworthy beginning: the subjects 
demonstrate that there are men in the colony not 
wholly absorbed in money-making, and willing, we 
doubt not, to respond to the appeal made by Captain 
Clarke in his inaugural address—that each one, by a 
persevering fulfilment of duty, should promote the 
present objects of the society, and so prepare for the 
great future that awaits them. Sir H. Barkly is to 
be the new governor, and under his rule there will be 
little fear of scientific idleness. 4 

The Proceedings of the Royal Society of Van Die- 
men’s Land, mentioned in our last Month, contains an 
important paper on the gales and cyclones that blow 
around the coasts of that country, the object being 
to divest navigation of some of its dangers. The 
author explains the several phenomena, and shews 
how mariners are to act under the different circum- 
stances. It is worthy of remark that Flinders, who 
made a surveying-voyage all round Australia fifty 
years ago, describes the phenomena of the winds very 
accurately, although he knew nothing of the rotary 
theory of storms. And the same publication informs 
us that the first experiment made in 1852 to introduce 
salmon into the rivers of Van Diemen’s Land failed ; 
the chief cause of failure having been want of punctu- 
ality in the sailing of the ship in which the spawn was 
sent from this country. In consequence of the delay, 
and of calms on the Line, the eggs were hatched under 
all the heat of the tropics, and the young fry died. The 
voyage, moreover, was protracted to 136 days. Another 
attempt will probably be made, and the eggs will be 
put on board a vessel to sail in October, so that they 
may reach their destination in the summer months of 
the other hemisphere. 

The Russian government is about to send a scien- 
tific expedition to Lappmarken. Able naturalists, 
and probably an antiquary, will accompany the party, 
some of whom will direct their steps to the White 
Sea, the others to the Varanger Fiord. Helsingfors is 
to be the starting-place.—A project is talked of for 
the improvement of the Sulina branch of the Danube: 
two moles, each a mile in length, to be constructed 
at the mouth, and cut-offs to be dug between the bends 
of the stream, by which it will be straightened, and 
the distance from the mouth to Isaktcha shortened by 
eighteen miles. 

To accelerate communications with India is a 
perennial question: two or three schemes are now 
flung out. One is to use the present continental 
railways as far as Trieste—then by quick steam- 
boat from Trieste to Seleucia, from whence a rail- 
way of eighty miles would lead to Ja’ber Castle on 
the Euphrates, to meet a line of steamers plying on 
that river and down the Persian Gulf to the terminus 
of the Scinde railway at Kurrachee. The re-establish- 
ment of peace, by leaving capital available, will inspire 
many a project for travelling as well as for other 
enterprises; but those who have money to lend will 


doubtless have learned caution from the past moonshine 
experience in railways. 

The Hydrological Society of Paris have taken up 
and discussed a question which is likely to attract 
further notice—namely, the variations in the chemical 
composition of mineral springs. That changes do take 
place, has been known for some time; springs which 
once had an incrusting property have now lost it; 
waters formerly charged with potent mineral principles 
have become weak; and though the change is very 
slow—scarcely appreciable within a lifetime, it is yet, 
as M. Baudrimont shews in the Journal de Pharmacie, 
deserving of serious attention. Many and long-con- 
tinued series of analyses would be required to establish 
data.—In the same journal, M. Mitscherlich describes 
a process by which poisoning with phosphorus may be 
detected. The suspected substance is introduced into 
aretort; the vapours pass through a worm fixed in 
a vessel of water, and enter a receiver mingled with 
aqueous vapour; and if phosphorus be present, a 
brilliant phosphorescence, and sometimes a luminous 
ring, is seen during the whole time of distillation. By 
this process the minutest quantity is discoverable. 
Flour, for instance, containing not more than a hun- 
dred-thousandth of phosphorus, would by this process 
produce a light that would last half an hour; and 
even after some days’ exposure to the air, the phos- 
phorescence is still exhibited. Some time may there- 
fore elapse, and yet the process will be effectual, in 
which respect it will be the more valuable to the 
chemist. With a view to prevent the accidents that 
sometimes happen in the sick-room by taking the 
wrong medicine, the prefect of police has addressed a 
letter to the mayors of the rural communes, requir- 
ing that all druggists shall affix an orange-red ticket, 
bearing the words, ‘medicament for external use,’ to 
every bottle of medicine which is not intended to be 
swallowed. This regulation is to apply to the whole 
of France. 

A short time ago, we mentioned M. Boutigny’s new 
experiments on the rotation of a body in a spheroidal 
state. He has now given an interesting explanation, 
of which we present a brief outline. By means of a 
few drops of ether, he attaches a small cone of gum 
guaiacum to a highly heated silver capsule. As soon 
as the cone reddens on the summit, one or two grammes 
of water are dropped into the capsule, and a remark- 
able effect takes place. The water becomes agitated 
from right to left, left to right, backwards and for- 
wards, indeed in every direction; but presently, as 
it assumes the spheroidal shape, it sets itself spon- 
taneously in motion around the cone from left to right, 
or from east to west. The motion, at first slow, goes 
on increasing, until its rapidity is such as scarcely to 
be followed by the eye. If the spheroid be stopped by 
placing a small glass-rod in its way, it pauses for a 
while, but only to resume its former movement. M. 
Boutigny considers this phenomenon to be well worthy 
of investigation by geometers, and strikingly analogous 
to the rotation of the earth. He regards ‘ the spheroidal 
state’ as a question fraught with highly important 
scientific consequences. 

Biot’s polarimeter is known among scientific men as 
an instrument admirable alike for the philosophical 
principles involved in its construction, and the exac- 
titude of its results. But this refinement of construc- 
tion, only to be appreciated by a philosopher, has 
prevented its employment in various branches of 
industry—chiefly in the testing of saccharine liquids 
—and for practical purposes Soleil and Duboscq, in- 
vented their saccharimeter. This, again, was too costly 
for ordinary use, and M. E. Robiquet has contrived 
another instrument, consisting simply of two Nicol’s 
prisms and a plate of double quartz; so simple, indeed, 
that the price is very moderate, and the indications may 
be observed in all states of the atmosphere. He calls it 
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a diabetometer, intending it more especially to measure 
the quantity of sugar in diabetic urine; but it may be 
used for all the purposes in which it is likely to be 
available. It is much to be desired that such an 
instrument should be produced at a moderate cost, 
seeing that it promises well for real utility. 

M. Oudry of Passy has made preliminary experi- 
ments for applying electrotypy on an enormous scale— 
no other than to the coppering of wood and iron ships 
of whatever tonnage. ‘The vessel would be coated with 
an adherent species of varnish, then placed in a dock to 
which the cupriferous solution would be admitted ; and 
then, by a series of piles, the requisite thickness of 
copper would be deposited in from eight to ten days. 
The advantages promised are diminution of cost and 
perfection of result; for, there being no joints in the 
| copper, destructive animals could not penetrate, neither 
would there be such accumulations of weeds on the 
bottom as now take place. 


A HEREFORD FARMER. 

I shall take the liberty of entering the house of a sub- 
stantial but working Herefordshire farmer of the old stock 
—indeed, I was introduced in the company of the obliging 
rector of the parish, so that this is no fancied delineation. 
| The farmhouse, partly in the timbered fashion, occupied a 
| pleasant sequestered situation ; and having been formerly 
a mill, though not so at present, a brook murmured along 
| on one side of the fold-yard. All the adjuncts about the 
| house had a rough but substantial appearance. On 
entering the kitchen—for it was winter-time—a monstrous 
fire of roots of trees appeared filling up the hearth; and 
ranged in goodly rows on the opposite walls were a set 
| of pewter-plates, with large dishes of the same compound 
metal, round as the full moon, and shining even brighter 
| than that orb in all its lustre. A massive long table stood 
on one side, where a hale fellow was discussing cold pork 
with evident gusto. A huge home-baked loaf and lofty 
cheese held guard beside a foaming jug. A rough, very 
| broad-faced and herculean-built man in smock-frock and 
| leggings, gave us rather a brusque reception as we entered. 
| His sparkling scanning eye seemed to say: ‘ What are you 
come after now ?’—as if he had a passing idea that we were 
only come to spy out the land, to take away some evil 
report. But on a high-backed chair, close to the fire, sat 
a tall, somewhat withered and pale, yet majestic-looking 
dame, with every appearance of a decayed gentlewoman, 
| who welcomed my clerical friend with evident pleasure, and 
remarked that it was long since she had seen him. Dressed 
in black, calm and dignified, with several orhamenta! rings 
on her fingers, she had but little the appearance of a 
farmer's wife ; yet she was truly the wife of the plain-spoken, 
| broad-breasted yeoman who stood beside us, as stiff and 
independent in his bearing as the ruggedest pollard-maple 
| or wych-elm upon his farm.—Pictures of Nature. 


STRANGE INSTANCE OF SYMPATHY, 


feelings. One morning, he tells us, when the president | 
was at the royal audience, he was all on a sudden attacked 
by an intense pain in the thigh: at the same instant, as it 
was discovered afterwards, his brother, who was with the 
army, received a severe wound from a sword on the same 
leg, and precisely the same part of the leg! 


SUMMER AND WINTER. 


Aa! those were very pleasant days, 
The days we spent together, 

Come back through memory’s golden haze, 
On cloudless summer weather! 

That I may deem I’ve saved at least 

Some fragments from life’s scattered feast. 


We wandered past the shallow stream, 
And through the new-mown hay : 

Each hour was like some glorious dream 
From Paradise astray. 

The scent of roses on the air 

Seemed part of life which was so fair. 


We roamed amid the thick greenwood— 
Through the cool pleasant trees ; 
And ah! this world seemed very good 
With all its memories. 
I never saw the moon so bright 
"As through the boughs that summer-night : 


And now I hear the bitter rain 
Sweep from the angry heaven, 
As blindly ’gainst the window-pane 
The withered leaves are driven ; 
Then faint and lorn the moon appears, 
All dim, like one who smiles through tears. 


That ghostly moon’s uncertain light 
Flung o’er the gaunt, bare trees— 
The starless sorrow of the night— 
The wailing of the breeze : 
Ah me! it was another earth 
Where summer reigned in light and mirth ; 


And love, so pleasant, although brief, 
Was made for summer-days, 
Departing ere the falling leaf, 
And Autumn’s mellow rays; 
Nor does it seem so very strange 
That we, like all things else, should change. 


Our dream has vanished as it came; 
Some hours of care it snatched. 

Perchance we played a dangerous game ; 
But well the players matched. 

Without reproach in either heart, 

We clasp cold hands, and so we part. 


The Duke de Saint Simon mentions in his Mémoires a M. L. P. 
| singular instance of constitutional sympathy existing 

between two brothers. These were twins—the President de 
| Banquemore, and the Governor de Bergues, who were 


surprisingly alike, not only in their persons, but in their 


The present number of the Journal completes the Fifth | 
Volume, for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 
and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 


END OF FIFTH VOLUME. 
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